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PREFACE 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  few  years  Bowdoin  College, 
under  the  auspices  of  its  Department  of  Government,  has  published 
bulletines  dealing  with  various  phases  of  municipal  and  state  govern- 
ment.    The  bulletins  have  been  as  follows: 

1.  Municipal  Accounting  and  Reporting  (February,  1915). 

2.  Budget  Making  for  Maine  Towns  (April,  1916). 

3.  Sources  of  Municipal  Revenue  in  Maine  (December,  1918). 
The  bulletins  have  been  widely  distributed  throughout  the  state 

and  have  been  well  received. 

In  the  present  bulletin  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  consider  in  a 
scientific  and  unprejudiced  manner  the  history  and  working  of  the 
direct  primary  law  in  the  State  of  Maine;  and  to  show  what  has 
been  the  experience  of  other  states.  The  conclusions  here  presented 
are  the  result  of  careful  investigation,  and  in  many  cases  are  based  on 
statistics.  So  far  as  possible  the  author  has  endeavored  to  repress 
mere  opinion. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  College  that  these  facts  would  be  of  value  to 
the  public  in  general,  and  particularly  to  that  sober  minded  public 
that  bases  its  political  action  on  reflection.  The  College  does  not 
desire  or  intend  to  give  more  than  the  facts.  The  pamphlet  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  plea  either  for  the  retention  or  the  rejection  of  the 
direct  primary  law.  There  is  far  too  much  propaganda  of  all  sorts 
in  the  world  today.  Professor  Hormell  has  simply  gathered  certain 
statistics  and  information  that  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  such 
compact  form  and  has  presented  the  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
student  of  government. 

Such  a  service  as  this  is  clearly  one  of  the  functions  of  a  college  or 
university.    The  people  of  the  state  ought  to  turn  to  our  higher  insti- 
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tutions  of  learning  for  the  facts  in  the  consideration  of  any  public 
question,  and  the  College  is  glad  to  recognize  its  responsibility  to 
the  state  by  furnishing  such  information. 

Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills. 
The  President's  Office, 
Bowdoin  College, 
December  20,  1922. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY  LAW  IN  MAINE* 

The  adoption  of  the  direct  primary  law  in  Maine  in  1911  was  due 
largely  to  the  progressive  movement  which  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  in  addition  to  the  direct  primary  law,  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, and  a  corrupt  practices  act.  An  opinion  which  prevailed  gen- 
erally with  the  masses  in  both  parties  was  that  "the  official  class  has 
long  relieved  the  voters  ...  of  the  obligation  of  self-govern- 
ment."* It  was  contended  that  the  official  class  "had  packed  legisla- 
tive committees,"  had  "resisted  state  printing  reforms,"  had  been 
guilty  of  "charging  up  dead-head  tickets  against  the  taxpayers,"  and 
had  exempted  from  taxation  railways,  "wild  land  and  other  public 
utilities."' 

A  plank  demanding  "honest  caucuses"  and  "full  publicity  of  all 
expenditures"  for  nominations  as  well  as  elections  appeared  in  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1908.  Both  of  the  major  parties  advocated 
a  direct  primary  law  in  their  platforms  of  1910.*  The  legislature 
which  convened  in  January,  1911,  was  Democratic  in  both  of  its 
branches.'  The  Republican  members  of  the  legislature  were  not  will- 
ing, however,  to  leave  to  their  Democratic  colleagues  the  task  and 
honor  of  providing  the  state  with  a  direct  primary  law.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Howard  Davies  of  Yarmouth  a  direct  primary  law  was 
drawn  up,  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  February  3rd,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  legislature  February  6th,  1911.*    It  became  the  Repub- 


1.  The  substance  of  the  material  appearing  in  the  first  sixteen  pages  of  this 
bulletin  is  taken  from  an  article  prepared  by  the  writer  for  the  January,  1923, 
number  of  "The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science." 
It  is  reproduced  here  with  permission. 

2.  Lewiston  Evening  Journal,  July  1,  1908. 

3.  Ibid:    June  30,  1908. 

4.  Maine  Republican  Party  platform,  1910:  "We  urge  upon  our  legislature  the 
enactment  of  such  direct  primary  and  other  laws  as  may  properly  regulate  the 
conduct  of  all  caucuses  to  secure  the  honest  and  free  expression  of  the  proper  voters 
therein."    Lewiston  Evening  Journal,  Wednesday,  June  29,  1910. 

Maine  Democratic  Party  platform,  1910:  "The  Democratic  party  of  Maine  in 
convention  assembled  declares  that  it  will  .  .  .  demand  a  direct  primary  law." 
Lewiston  Evening  Journal,  Wednesday,  June  IS,  1910. 

5.  House:  Democrats,  87;  Republican,  64.  Senate:  Democrats,  22;  Republic 
cans,  9. 

6.  State  of  Maine,  Journal  of  the  Senate,  1911,  p.  202. 
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lican  measure  and  was  commonly  called  the  Davies  Bill.  The  Demo- 
cratic or  Administration  direct  primary  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House,  March  10th,  just  three  weeks  before  the  legislature  ad- 
journed.' It  was  drawn  up  by  Nathan  Clifford  and  William  M. 
Pennell  of  Portland  and  was  commonly  known  as  the  Pennell  Bill.* 
Both  bills  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  Pennell  bill 
while  the  Republican  minority  members  favored  the  Davies  bill.*  The 
majority  report  in  favor  of  the  Pennell  bill  was  adopted  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  seventy-five  to  twenty*  and  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
nineteen  to  five."  The  vote  closely  followed  party  lines.  The  debates 
in  the  legislature  on  the  measures  were  surprisingly  short.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions  the  arguments  clashed  only  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bills  and  not  on  the  general  principles  of  the  direct  primary. 

The  only  attack  in  either  house  on  the  general  principles  of  the  di- 
rect primary  was  made  by  the  Democratic  Senator  from  Knox 
County,  Mr.  L.  M.  Staples.  He  contended,  first,  that  a  direct 
primary  would  make  it  "almost  impossible  for  any  man  of  moderate 
means  to  become  a  candidate  for  office,"  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pense involved  in  getting  the  voters  out  to  the  polls  for  the  primary 
election ;'  and  second,  that  there  was  "no  call  for  it  by  the  voters  of 
Maine."  Senator  Carl  E.  Milliken  (Republican)  of  Aroostook  ans- 
wered that  he  considered  that  the  argument  about  the  expense  had  no 
force  whatever  and  that  he  favored  the  direct  primary  because  it 
would  "give  the  people  a  right  to  express  directly  their  choice."^ 

The  relative  merits  of  the  opposing  measures  were  argued  more  at 
length.  Both  bills  applied  the  direct  primary  to  the  nomination  of 
governor,  representatives  to  Congress,  and  United  States  senators. 
The  Davies  bill,  however,  went  further  and  applied  it  to  the  state 
auditor,  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  county  officers.  The 
Davies  Bill,  furthermore,  contained  detailed  provisions  not  found  in 
the  Pennell  Bill  for  holding  state  conventions  prior  to  the  primaries, 


1. 

State  of  Maine,  Legislative  Record,  1911,  p.  458. 

2. 

Ibid:    p.  1061. 

3. 

Ibid:    p.  739. 

4. 

Ibid:    p.  1066. 

S. 

Ibid:    p.  1046. 

6. 

Ibid:    p.  1045. 

7. 

Ibid:    p.  1046. 
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for  limiting  the  expenditures  of  candidates,  and  for  publicity  of  cam- 
paign expenditures;  while  the  Pennell  bill  alone  provided  that  can- 
didates for  governor  should  pay  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  fee  of  one 
hundred  dollars  and  for  representative  to  Congress,  or  United  States 
senator,  fifty  dollars. 

The  Democrats  led  by  Mr.  Williamson  of  Kennebec  County  con- 
tended that  county  officers  should  not  be  included  since  candidates 
for  county  positions  are  not  usually  vv^ell  known  throughout  the 
county,  hence  the  voters  will  naturally  vote  for  the  candidate  from 
their  own  section.  The  result,  he  believed,  would  be  that  candidates 
from  the  cities  or  large  towns  would  always  win  and  that  the  smaller 
towns  would  be  "almost  wholly  deprived  of  representation."  He  be- 
lieved, also,  that  where  several  towns  made  up  a  representative  dis- 
trict, the  representative  to  the  state  legislature  would  always  come 
from  the  largest  town.* 

Since  the  legislature  refused  to  enact  the  initiated  Davies  direct 
primary  bill,  it  automatically  went  before  the  voters  of  the  state.  The 
question  came  up  for  decision  at  the  special  election  held  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1911.  Very  little  public  interest  seemed  to  have  been  aroused, 
if  we  may  judge  fromi  the  newspaper  accounts.  Public  attention  dur- 
ing the  weeks  preceding  the  election  was  absorbed  almost  entirely  by 
the  prohibition  constitutional  amendment  which  was  resubmitted  to 
the  voters. 

At  the  polls,  however,  the  people  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
initiated  Davies  bill  by  a  vote  of  65,810  to  21,744.  The  popular 
majority  in  favor  of  the  measure  was  almost  as  pronounced  as  was  the 
majority  in  the  legislature  in  favor  of  the  Pennell  bill.  Not  only  the 
country  towns  but  the  cities  including  those  under  Democratic  con- 
trol voted  in  favor  of  the  measure.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
large  "yes"  vote  in  such  Democratic  cities  as  Lewiston  where  the  vote 
was  2,613  for,  to  340*  against;  possibly  the  great  mass  of  city  voters 
were  instructed  to  vote  "yes"  on  all  the  questions  on  the  ballot  in  or- 
der that  they  would  vote  "yes"  for  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  clause. 

The  adoption  of  the  Davies  measure  by  the  people  automatically 
made  null  and  void  the  Administration  bill  passed  by  the  legislature. 

1.  State  of  Maine,  Legislative  Record,  1911,  p.  1062. 

2.  Lewiston  Evening  Journal,  September  12,  1911. 
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The  proponents  of  the  measure  expected  it  to  produce  the  following 
results : 

1.  Render  impossible  the  rule  of  the  party  boss. 

2.  Reduce  corruption  to  a  minimum. 

3.  Afford  opportunity  for  the  examination  of  a  candidate's  record. 

4.  Inform  the  voters  with  regard  to  the  candidate's  position  on 
pending  questions  of  public  policy. 

5.  Afford  better  facilities  for  the  punishment  of  official  wrong 
doing. 

6.  Secure  rule  of  the  people. 

Essential  Features  of  the  Maine  Direct  Primary  Law 

An  understanding  of  the  essential  features  of  Maine's  direct  pri- 
mary law  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  operated  is  necessary 
for  an  understanding  of  how  it  has  worked. 

The  essential  features  are  as  follows: 

1.  Application  of  the  law:  The  law  applies  to  state  governor,  audi- 
tor, United  States  senators,  representatives  to  Congress,  and 
county  officers,  but  does  not  apply  to  city,  town  and  plantation  offi- 
cers. 

2.  Closed  primary:  The  primary  is  the  "closed"  type,  in  that  it 
requires  enrolment  in  the  party  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  all 
towns  of  two  thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  Voters  in  towns  of  less 
than  two  thousand  are  required  only  to  declare  their  party  affiliation. 
Enrolment  can  not  be  changed  from  one  party  to  another  within  six 
months  of  the  primary  election.  This  provision,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  cities  of  more  than  35,000  inhabitants,  which,  in  effect,  ex- 
empts only  the  city  of  Portland  from  the  enrolment  clause. 

3.  Nominations:  A  candidate  secures  a  place  on  the  primary  bal- 
lot by  filing  nomination  papers  containing  names  of  qualified  voters 
to  the  numbeii  of  "not  less  than  one  per  cent,  nor  more  than  two  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  vote  cast  for  governor  in  the  last  preceding  election 

within  the  electoral  division  or  district  wherein  such  pro- 
posed candidate  is  to  be  voted  for." 

4.  Expenditures:  Candidates  nominated  in  the  primary  election 
are  required  to  file  with  the  secretary  of  state  a  "return  of  expendi- 
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tures."  The  law  limits  the  amount  which  the  candidates  for  the  sev- 
eral offices  may  spend,  and  indicates  the  purposes  for  which  money 
may  be  expended.  Personal  traveling  expenses,  postage  and  stationery 
are  not  included  in  the  return. 

5.  State  conventions :  Provision  is  made  for  a  state  convention  of 
each  party  to  be  held  prior  to  the  primary,  at  which  convention  a 
party  platform  is  drawn  up  and  adopted,  a  state  committee,  congres- 
sional district  committees  and  county  committees  are  chosen. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  direct  primary  began  under  more 
favorable  conditions  in  Maine  than  in  many  other  states.  For  it  was 
not  handicapped  by  the  long  ballot,  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  facing  it  in  many  states.  Among  the  state  officials,  only 
the  governor  and  auditor  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  all  the  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  by  primary  nominations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  county  positions,  are  important  enough  to  interest  the  average 
voter. 


CHAPTER  II 

HOW  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY  HAS  WORKED  IN  MAINE 

The  subject,  how  the  direct  primary  has  worked  in  Maine,  may  be 
logically  presented  under  the  following  headings: 

First.  Has  the  primary  given  undue  advantage  to  city  candidates 
and  deprived  the  country  of  its  just  representation  in  state  and  county 
offices  ? 

Second.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  primary  upon  the  number 
of  candidates? 

Third.    Has  it  substituted  plurality  for  majority  in  nominations? 

Fourth.  What  effect  has  it  had  upon  party  organization  and 
party  harmony  ? 

Fifth.  WTiat  has  been  its  effect  upon  the  quality  of  officers 
chosen  ? 

Sixth.  Has  the  direct  primary  made  it  more  expensive  to  run  for 
office  ? 

Seventh.  Has  the  cost  of  the  direct  primary  to  the  state  and  mu- 
nicipalities been  excessive? 

Eighth.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  direct  primary  upon  pop- 
ular interest  in  nominations  ? 

First.    Has  the  Direct  Primary  Given  an  Undue  Advantage  to  the 
City  Candidate  Over  His  Country  Rival? 

The  Portland  Evening  Express  and  Advertiser  maintains  that  it 
does.  The  "direct  primary  plan,"  it  says,  ".  .  .invariably  gives  the 
city  candidate  an  advantage  over  the  country  candidate,"  since  "a 
voter  will  almost  certainly  support  a  man  from  his  own  town."^  The 
same  view  is  expressed  by  the  Bangor  Daily  Commercial.^  Such  a  re- 
sult was  predicted  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  legislature.  The  statement  that  the  city  candidate  has  an  undue 
advantage  has  been  repeated  so  often  and  widely  that  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted almost  as  an  axiom. 

1.  Portland   Evening  Express   and  Advertiser,  November  14;  November  24,   1922. 

2.  Bangor  Daily  Commercial,  November  ISth;  November  2Sth,  1922. 
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In  order  to  discover  the  facts,  the  writer  has  made  a  study  of  the 
distribution  of  county  offcers  and  state  senators  between  the  cities  and 
country  towns  in  the  counties  having  important  urban  centers  for  the 
six  biennial  periods  since  the  adoption  of  the  direct  primary.  The 
distribution  for  that  period  was  then  compared  with  a  like  distribu- 
tion during  the  last  six  biennial  periods  under  the  convention  system. 
The  tabulated  results  of  the  study  appear  in  the  accompanying  tables.* 


TABLE   I 

Distribution  of  the  County  Offices  Between  City  and  Country 

(Convention  era  compared  with  direct  primary  era.) 


County 


City 


1901-11 


1913-23 


1901-11 


Country 

1913-23 


76.6 

44 

73.3 

14 

23.4 

16 

26.7 

48.3 

34 

56.5 

31 

51.7 

26 

43.5 

45.0 

22 

36.6 

33 

55.0 

38 

63.4 

41.7 

IS 

25.0 

35 

58.3 

45 

75.0 

53.3 

22 

36.6 

28 

46.7 

38 

63.4 

53.3 

36 

60.0 

29 

46.7 

24 

40.0 

60.0 

21 

35.0 

24 

40.0 

39 

65.0 

15.0 

20 

33.3 

51 

85.0 

40 

66.7 

Total  ., 

236 

49.2 

214 

44.6 

244 

50.8 

266 

55.4 

Gain  or  Loss  

•22 

•4.6 

t22 

t4.6 

No.  of  Per  Cent.  No.  of  Per  Cent.  No.  of  Per  Cent.  No.  of  Per  Cent. 

Offices  of  Total  Oflfices  of  Total  Offices  of  Total  Offices  of  Total 

12  3  4  5  6  7  8 

Androscoggin    46 

Cumberland 29 

Kennebec     27 

Knox     25 

Penobscot    32 

Sagadahoc    32 

Waldo     36 

York    9 

>tal 

tin 

•Minus. 
tPlus. 

TABLE   n 

Population 

City's  Per  Country's  Per 

County  Total  City  Cent,  of  Total  Country  Cent,  of  Total 

Androscoggin   ' 65,796  48,776  741  17,020  25i8 

Cumberland    124,376  69,272  55.7  55,104  44.3 

Kennebec   63,844  27,466  43.8  36,378  56.2 

Knox    26,245  8,109  31.3  18,136  68.7 

Penobscot   87,684  25,978  29.6  61,706  70.4 

Sagadahoc  23,021  14,731  63.9  8,290  36.1 

Waldo    21,328  5,083  23.8  16,245  76.2 

York     70,696  35,516  50.2  35,180  49.8 

Total    482,991  234.931  4^6  248.059  SM 

1.  NOTE:  The  biennial  period  was  taken  as  a  unit  of  comparison,  and  no 
account  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  term  of  some  offices  was  four  years,  in 
order  to  indicate  accurately  the  extent  to  which  the  city  and  the  country  each 
enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  office. 
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TABLE   V 

Distribution  of  State  Senators  Between  City  and  Country  Compared 
With  Distribution  of  Population 

1901-1911    (Convention  Era) 

City         Country 

Per  cent,   of  County   Population    48.6  51.4 

Per   cent,    of  Offices    34.3  65.7 

Over  or  under  represented  *14.3  tl4.3 

1913-1923  (Direct  Primary  Era) 

Per  cent,  of  County  Population    48.6  51.4 

Per  cent,   of  Offices    45.4  54.6 

Over   or   under   represented    *3.2  t3.2 

•Minus. 
tPlus. 

Table  I  shows  that  under  the  direct  primary  in  comparison  with  a 
like  period  under  the  convention  the  city's  share  in  the  offices  was  re- 
duced by  twenty-two  or  4.6  per  cent.,  while  the  country's  share  was 
increased  by  the  same  amount.  Five  of  the  eight  counties  showed  a 
loss  for  the  cities  and  a  gain  for  the  country  towns.  A  further  analy- 
sis of  the  figures,  which  are  given  in  Table  III,  results  in  the  interest- 
ing discovery  that  under  the  direct  primary  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
correlation  of  distribution  of  offices  according  to  population  as  be- 
tween city  and  country.  The  distribution  of  offices  in  every  county 
except  Kennebec  has  tended  to  approach  more  closely  to  the  basis  of 
the  population  distribution.  On  the  basis  of  population  distribution, 
the  cities  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Sagadahoc,  and  York,  in  the 
period  prior  to  the  direct  primary,  had  been  under-represented  in 
county  offices,  while  the  cities  in  the  other  five  counties  had  been  over- 
represented.  A  study  of  Table  III  shows  how  nearly  thei  under-rep- 
resentation  in  the  one  group  and  the  over-representation  in  the  other 
have  been  wiped  out.  Bangor  furnishes  a  striking  illustration.  Un- 
der the  convention  era,  1901-11,  she  held  thirty-two  to  the  country's 
twenty-eight  county  offices,  while  under  the  direct  primary,  1913-23, 
she  has  held  twenty-two  to  the  country's  thirty-eight. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Kennebec  county,  which  alone  failed 
to  follow  the  general  tendency,  the  country  towns  rather  than  the  city 
gained  an  "undue  advantage"  under  the  direct  primary.  A  fair  ex- 
planation of  the  failure  of  Kennebec  county  under  the  direct  primary 
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to  follow  the  general  tendency  to  bring  about  a  distribution  of  offices 
between  city  and  country  more  nearly  on  the  basis  of  population  ap- 
pears to  be:  First.  That  one  of  the  large  urban  centers,  Water- 
ville,  is  a  Democratic  city  in  a  Republican  county ;  and,  Second.  That 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  movement  in  the  Republican  party  of 
that  county  to  win  the  party  leadership  away  from  the  Augusta  lead- 
ers, which  movement  may  have  tended  to  give  smaller  towns  in  the 
county  a  larger  representation  in  the  county  offices. 

The  tendency  under  the  direct  primary  for  representation  between 
city  and  country  to  approach  the  standard  of  the  population  distribu- 
tion is  further  clearly  indicated  by  Tables  IV  and  V.  During  the  last 
six  biennial  periods  under  the  convention  system,  the  representatives 
of  cities  won  14.3  less  than  their  just  proportion  according  to  popula- 
tion, while  under  the  direct  primary  they  approached  to  within  3.2  of 
their  just  proportion  on  the  basis  of  population.  It  is  often  contended 
that  Greater  Portland,  including  Westbrook  and  South  Portland 
with  Portland,  has  been  securing  more  than  her  share  of  the  state 
senators.  Statistics  show  that  Greater  Portland  with  70.7  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  county  held  (1901-11)  only  54.5  per  cent, 
of  the  senatorial  representation,  while  under  the  direct  primary 
(1913-23)  she  has  held  62.5  per  cent,  of  the  senatorial  representation, 
which  is  8.2  less  than  her  population  calls  for.  Is  it  fair  to  say  in  the 
face  of  such  facts,  that  the  cities  have  an  undue  advantage  in  securing 
senatorial  representation,  especially  when  it  is  recognized  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  constitutional  limitation  the  cities  are  greatly  under  rep- 
resented in  the  House  ?  Portland  has  one  representative  in  the  House 
for  each  ten  thousand  people  while  many  of  the  smaller  towns  have 
one  for  each  three  thousand. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  distribution  of  offices  is  not  a  fair  test,  and 
that  the  real  test  comes  when  a  candidate  from  the  city  runs  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  candidate  from  the  country.  Applying  that  test  to  the  Re- 
publican primary  of  1922'  in  the  eight  counties  chosen  above,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  eighteen  contests  between  country  and  city  can- 
didates; twelve  were  won  by  the  country  candidates  and  only  six  by 
the  city  candidates. 


1.  NOTE:  The  contests  in  the  Democratic  primaries  were  few  and  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  the  country  districts  in  most  counties  was  much  weaker 
than  that  in  the  cities. 
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A  survey  of  the  statistics'  on  the  primaries  in  the  three  counties 
having  the  large  cities,*  Androscoggin,  Cumberland,  and  Penobscot 
for  the  six  primary  elections  gives  the  following  results  with  regard 
to  contests  for  county  offices : 


Counties 


Androscoggin 

Cumberland 

Penobscot 


TABLE  VI 

Republican  Primaries 


No.  of  Contests     Won  by  City     Won  by  Country 


11 
12 
12 


Total 


35 


13 


22 


Democratic  Primaries 

Androscoggin 

Cumberland 

Penobscot' 

10                           6 

22                         13 

6                       4 

4 
9 
2 

Total  38 

Total  Republican 

and  Democratic        73 


23 


36 


15 


37 


Thd  more  significant  statistics  above  are  those  from  the  Republican 
primaries  in  Cumberland  and  Penobscot  counties  where  the  candidate 
nominated  at  the  primaries  is  reasonably  sure  of  election. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  candidates  in  the 
three  counties  contesting  for  the  several  offices,  and  the  number  win- 
ning and  losing  both  from  the  city  and  from  the  country : 

1.  Official  returns  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Augusta. 

2.  Auburn  and  Lewiston,  Portland  and  Bangor. 

3.  Residences  of  candidates  in  Penobscot  county  were  not  procured  for  1912-14, 
hence  only  four  primaries  are  represented  in  the  Penobscot  figures. 
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City  and  Country  Candidates 
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City 

Country 

County 

No. 

of  OflFices 

Candidates 

Won  Lost 

Won  Lost 

Republican : 

Androscoggin 

38 

82 

29     31 

9      13 

Cumberland 

36 

82 

26     35 

10      11 

Penobscot 

23 

63 

10     25 

13      15 

Total 


97 


227 


65     91 


32      39 


Democratic : 

Androscoggin 

32 

72 

25 

31 

7 

9 

Cumberland 

36 

57 

22 

12 

14 

9 

Penobscot 

23 

38 

11 

6 

12 

9 

Total 

91 

167 

58 

49 

33 

27 

Total  Republican 

and  Democratic 

188 

394 

123 

140 

65 

66 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  foregoing  table  that  46.7  per  cent, 
of  the  candidates  running  from  the  city  won  while  53.3  per  cent,  lost, 
while  among  the  country  candidates  49.6  per  cent,  won  and  50.4  per 
cent.  lost. 

The  opponents  of  the  direct  primary  in  1911  predicted  that  in  case 
a  representative  to  the  legislature  represented  several  towns,  one  being 
much  larger  than  the  rest,  the  smaller  towns  would  never  furnish  a 
representative.  For  example,  it  was  declared  in  the  legislature,  1911,* 
concerning  the  legislative  class  made  up  of  Hallowell,  Manchester 
and  West  Gardiner  that:  "Under  the  present  system  [convention] 
.    .    .    Manchester  would  have  one  term.  West  Gardiner  one  and 

1.  The  statistics  for  Penobscot  for  1912-14  and  for  Androscoggin  for  1914  are  not 
included  since  the  residences  for  those  years  were  not  available. 

2.  State  of  Maine  Legislative  Record,  1911,  p.  1063. 
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Hallowell  three.  But  if  the  Davfes  bill  becomes  a  law  neither  Man- 
chester nor  West  Gardiner  will  be  represented  during  the  next  ten 
years."  The  extent  to  which  the  prediction  failed  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  West  Gardiner  had  its  turn  in  1914,  Manchester  in  1916, 
and  Hallowell  its  three  in  the  three  succeeding  biennial  periods.^  A 
survey  of  a  large  number  of  similar  representative  districts  shows  that 
in  the  main  the  tradition  of  distribution  of  representatives  between 
towns  has  been  continued  unaffected  by  the  change  in  the  system  of 
nomination. 

Second.   What  Has  Been  the  Effect  of  the  Direct  Primary  Upon  the 
Number  of  Candidates? 

The  answer  to  the  question  may  be  gained  from  an  analysis  of  the 
following  table: 


TABLE   IX 

Primary 

of  1922 

Republican 

Office            No. 

Candid; 

ates 

Unopposed 

Majority 

Plurality 

U.  S.  Senator       1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Governor              1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

State  Auditor       1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

Representative 

to  Congress      4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

C'nty  Offices  107 

194 

60 

88 

19 

State 

Representative  151 

208 

85 

146 

5 

State  Senator      31 

48 

4 

27 

4 

Total  296  463  153  267  29 

1.    Official  Returns,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Augusta. 
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Der 

nocratic 

U.  S.  Senator      1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Governor              1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

State  Auditor       1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Representative 

to  Congress      4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

C'nty  Oflfices  107 

131 

88 

102 

5 

State 

Rep'sentatives   151 

155 

144 

151 

0 

State  Senators    3 1 

33 

27 

31 

0 

Total             296 

326 

266 

291 

5 

Total  Repub- 

lican and 

Democratic  592 

789 

423 

558 

34 

It  appears  from  the  table  that  the  average  number  of  candidates 
for  the  Republican  positions  was  about  one  and  one-half,  for  the 
Democratic  positions  slightly  more  than  one  and  one-tenth,  while  71.1 
per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  were  filled  by  unopposed  candidates. 

Referring  back  to  Table  VII*  it  is  seen  that,  in  the  three  counties 
examined,  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  candidates  entered  the 
primary  contest  for  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  county  positions, 
which  makes  an  average  of  slightly  more  than  two  candidates  for  each 
office.  A  comparison  of  the  above  results  under  the  primary  system 
with  the  number  of  candidates  running  under  the  convention  sys- 
tem, based  upon  newspaper  reports,  shows  that  the  change  to  the 
primary  has  had  little  or  no  effect  in  Maine  upon  the  number  of 
candidates  running  for  office. 

Third.     Has  the  Direct  Primary  Substituted  Plurality  for  Majority 

Nomination  f 

One  of  the  usual  objections  made  against  the  direct  primary  is  that 
it  substitutes  plurality  for  majority  nomination.  In  theory  that  is 
undoubtedly  a  weakness.  But  how  has  it  worked  in  practice?  An 
analysis  of  the  primary  election  return  for  1922  shows  that  out  of 

1.    Above,  page  17. 
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the  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  positions  filled  by  the  two  parties  in 
the  primaries,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  nominated  by  a 
majority  vote,  that  is,  94.3  per  cent,  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast.  An  examination  of  the  nominations  of  ninety-six  senators  from 
Androscoggin,  Cumberland  and  Penobscot  counties  since  1912'  shows 
that  ninety-four  were  nominated  by  a  majority  and  only  two  by  a 
plurality  vote.  An  examination  of  the  nominations  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  county  officers  for  the  same  counties  over  the  same 
period  shows  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  nominated  by  a  majority 
vote  and  thirty-nine  by  plurality  vote.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  evils  of  plurality  nominations  have  been  experi- 
enced only  to  a  slight  degree  under  the  primary. 

Fourth.     What  Has  Been  the  Effect  of  the  Direct  Primary  Upon 
Party  Organization  and  Party  Harmony? 

The  answer  to  the  above  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  If  political 
news  in  the  daily  press  and  the  evidence  given  by  the  candidates 
themselves  may  be  relied  on,  it  is  only  rarely  that  bitter  personalities 
among  candidates  in  a  primary  have  been  indulged  in.  The  candi- 
date defeated  in  the  primary  almost  invariably  lends  his  hearty  support 
in  the  election  campaign  to  his  successful  opponent.  In  fact,  a  study 
of  the  newspapers  reveals  fewer  political  feuds  in  the  party  in  recent 
years  than  appeared  in  the  period  from  1900  to  1912  when  "ring" 
and  "anti-ring"  were  often  struggling  to  control  the  party  nominat- 
ing conventions. 

The  pre-primary  state  conventions  provided  for  by  the  primary 
law  aid  in  bringing  the  party  leaders  and  delegates  together  for 
conference  and  discussion.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling,  however, 
that  the  lack  of  a  county  convention  is  a  handicap  to  the  party 
organization  in  the  county.  There  is  a  widespread  conviction  also 
that  some  means  of  affording  closer  cooperation  between  the  various 
party  committees  and  organizations  in  the  county  would  strengthen, 
there,  party  organization  and  harmony.  The  county  committee 
bears  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
election  of  the  party  nominees.  At  times  it  is  handicapped  in  so 
doing  because  there  has  been  no  getting  together  and  cooperation  in 

1.  NOTE:  The  figures  for  1912  and  1914  for  Penobscot  County  were  not  available, 
hence*  only  the  four  biennial  periods,  1916  through  1922,  were  used  for  that  conuty. 
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bringing  forward  party  candidates  for  the  primaries.  In  some  counties 
the  county  committee  uses  its  "good  oflFices"  to  make  the  adjustments 
for  the  primary  necessary  for  party  harmony  in  the  campaign,  while 
in  other  counties  the  committee  hardly  dares  to  take  an  open  part 
in  the  primaries,  since  at  times  the  cry  that  the  committee  is  opposed 
to  a  given  candidate  strengthens  his  chances  for  the  nomination. 
Probably  the  party  committee,  and  the  party  voters,  both,  should  share 
a  part  of  the  blame  when  such  a  feeling  of  distrust  disturbs  party 
harmony.  It  has  been  suggested  that  greater  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  mass  of  voters  in  the  selection  and  work  of  the  committee,  and 
more  publicity,  and  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  committee  would 
tend  to  eliminate  the  distrust.  With  the  distrust  removed  the  party 
committee  and  chosen  party  leaders  could  then  exercise  the  legitimate 
function  of  conferring  with  party  members  in  all  sections  of  the 
county,  advising,  and  aiding  to  secure  the  adjustments  necessary  for 
party  harmony. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  elimination 
rather  than  the  strengthening  of  parties  in  the  nomination  and 
election  of  county  officers  would  be  in  the  interest  of  better  local 
government.  The  creation  of  a  non-partisan  county  government  in 
Maine,  however,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  would  necessitate,  for  its 
effective  working,  such  changes  in  organization  and  tradition  that  it 
must  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come  purely  an  academic  question. 

Fifth.     What  Has  Been  the  Effect  of  the  Primary  Upon  the  Quality 
of  Officers  Chosen? 

This  again  is  a  question  upon  which  well  informed  opinion  is 
much  divided.  The  opponents  of  the  system  declare  that  the  officers 
nominated  under  the  direct  primary  are  decidedly  inferior  in  quality 
to  those  under  the  convention  system.  They  fail,  however,  to  men- 
tion names.  The  advocates  of  the  primary  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
ask  if  it  is  true  that  Curtis,  Milliken,  and  Baxter  have  not  been 
equal  in  courage,  judgment,  and  administrative  ability  to  governors 
of  the  convention  era.  Opinion  is  also  divided  with  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  legislature  under  the  primary  system.  It  seems  that 
there  are  fewer  dominating  leaders  in  the  legislature  than  in  former 
years.  It  is  more  difficult  to  secure  the  passage  of  measures  through 
the  legislature  at  the  dictation  of  one  man,  or  a  few  men.  No  one 
maintains  that  in   recent  years  the  legislature  of   Maine  has  been 
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bossed  or  that  it  will  obey  orders.  Persons  interested  in  the  passage 
of  a  measure  can  no  longer  "fix  it  up"  with  one  or  two  men  and 
know  that  its  passage  is  assured.  It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that 
much  social  welfare  legislation,  such  as  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women,  workingmen's  compensation,  and  public  utility  regulations 
have  been  put  on  the  statute  books  by  the  so-called  inferior  legislators. 
The  efficient  state  budget  system  is  also  a  product  of  the  direct 
primary  era. 

A  majority  of  the  state  representatives  are  nominated  without  oppo- 
sition. For  example,  eighty-five  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
Republican  candidates  were  thus  nominated  in  1922.  These  unop- 
posed candidates  are  selected  in  the  main  by  the  same  party  committees 
and  party  influence  that  selected  them  under  the  convention  system. 
When  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  sixty-six  contested 
positions  the  independent  and  unbossed  candidate  has  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  under  the  direct  primary  than  under  the  convention 
system.  A  good  illustration  of  the  possibility,  through  the  direct 
primary,  of  nominating  an  independent  candidate  in  a  contest  with 
a  leader  of  the  organization  is  seen  in  the  recent  victory  of  Nelson 
over  Viles  in  the  second  Maine  Congressional  District. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  direct  primary  has  closed  the 
door  to  all  but  the  "self-seekers,"  that  no  longer  may  the  party  call 
to  its  service,  and  the  service  of  the  public,  men,  of  exceptional  talent 
and  ability  who  will  not  campaign  for  the  nomination ;  and  that  there 
is  danger  that  the  self-advertising  demagogue  will  supplant  the 
drafted  statesman. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  suggested  that  one  would  have  to  seek 
far  into  the  annals  of  Maine  politics  under  the  convention  system  to 
find  a  public  official  who  had  not  sought  the  place,  and  built  his 
political  fences  in  order  to  win  the  nomination;  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  quality  of  statesmanship  and  the  spirit  of  public  service  among 
officials  have  not  declined  with  the  coming  of  the  direct  primary. 

Sixth.     Has  the  Expense  of  Running  for  Office  Been  Increased  by 
the  Direct  Primary? 

Reliable  statistics  on  the  amount  of  money  spent  under  either  the 
direct  primary  or  convention  system  in  Maine  are  not  available.  The 
direct  primary  law  limits  the  amount  that  mSy  be  expended  by  the 
candidate,  and  requires  him  to  make  a  return  to  the  secretary  of 
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State  of  the  amount  expended.  Personal  traveling  expenses,  postage 
and  stationery,  however,  are  exempted.  The  advantage  to  a  candi- 
date of  meeting  the  voter  personally  in  the  primary  campaign  is 
obvious,  and  the  wealthy  candidate  has  an  opportunity  to  spend  a 
large  amount  for  personal  traveling  expenses.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  candidates  for  governor  under  the  direct  primary  have 
spent  any  more  for  traveling  over  the  state  than  was  spent  by  Gover- 
nors Burleigh  and  Fernald  in  their  thorough-going  canvass  of  the 
state  under  the  convention  system.*  A  contest  between  factions  for 
the  control  of  the  state  organization  occassionally  under  the  conven- 
tion system  led  to  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  securing  pledged 
delegates.  It  is  probably  true  that  more  money  is  spent  by  the  average 
candidate  and  less  by  the  party  organization  under  the  direct  primary 
than  under  the  convention  system. 

The  added  cost  to  the  candidate  under  the  direct  primary  has  un- 
doubtedly deterred,  in  a  few  instances,  excellent  men  of  limited  means 
from  announcing  their  candidacies  for  such  positions  as  governor  or 
United  States  senator.  Whether  the  same  lack  of  means  would  have 
prevented  them  from  securing  a  majority  of  the  pledged  delegates  in 
a  delegate  convention  is  a  matter  upon  which  opinions  differ. 

Seventh.    Is  the  Cost  of  the  Primary  an  Excessive  Burden  Upon  the 
State  and  Municipalities  f 

The  cost  of  the  primary,  as  provided  by  law,  is  divided  between 
the  state  and  the  municipalities.  The  state  pays  for  the  printing  and 
distributing  of  ballots,  sample  ballots,  notices,  and  cards  of  instruc- 
tions, while  "the  expense  of  calling  and  holding  the  primary  elections, 
and  the  making  and  forwarding  of  the  returns  thereof  [is]  .  .  . 
paid  for  by  the  municipalities."* 

The  cost  to  the  state  of  holding  primary  elections  for  the  six  bien- 
nial periods  since  1912  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

1912  $13,353  94' 

1914  8,871  7r 

1.  See  Sam  E.  Connor's  account  of  Governor  Fernald's  thorough-going  canvass 
of  the  state,  in  the  Lewiston  Evening  Journal,  June  13,  1908. 

2.  State  of  Maine,  Revised  Statutes,  1918,  Chap.  6,  Sec.  9. 

3.  State  of  Maine,  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  1912,  p.  43. 

4.  Ibid:    1914.  p.  S3. 

5.  Ibid:    1916,  p.  60. 
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1916  10,517  51' 

1918  9,160  ir 

1920  12,421  SV 

1922  14,587  25' 

Total  for  the  six  biennial  periods $68,912  39 

Average    $11,485  40 

Averiage  per  capita   $  .015 

The  cost  of  the  primary  to  the  municipalities  of  the  state  cannot  be 
stated  accurately  as  it  is  combined  in  the  financial  reports  of  most 
cities  with  the  cost  of  registration  and  election.  The  primary  of  June, 
1922,  however,  cost  the  town  of  Brunswick  $38.60,  which  is  about 
one-half  of  a  cent  per  capita,  and  probably  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost 
to  the  average  town.  A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  registrations  and 
elections  in  a  primary  year  with  the  cost  of  the  same  services  in  a  non- 
primary  year  in  the  larger  cities  shows  that  the  primary  has  added  not 
over  one  cent  per  capita  to  the  total  cost  of  nominations  and  elections 
in  the  city. 

The  cost  of  the  primary  to  the  state  and  municipalities  each  bien- 
nial period  of  two  to  three  cents  per  capita  will  be  considered  by  no 
one  as  excessive.  If  the  primary  is  worth  having  at  all  it  is  worth 
while  spending  that  amount  upon  it.  The  problem  of  the  primary, 
therefore,  may  well  be  considered  on  its  merits  alone  and  not  on  its 
financial  aspect. 

Eighth.     What  Effect  Has  the  Direct  Primary  Had  Upon  Popular 
Interest  in  Nominations? 

A  compiliation  and  analysis  of  the  statistics  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state  shows  that  in  the  first  Republican  primary,  in  1912, 
50.7  per  cent,  of  the  vote  polled  at  the  election  was  cast  at  the  pri- 
mary. It  increased  to  60.5  per  cent,  in  1916,  and  to  73.3  per  cent,  in 
1922.  It  fell  to  41.9  per  cent,  in  1918  when  Governor  Milliken  was 
nominated  without  opposition.  The  highest  proportion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  was  cast  in  1914  when  with  a  real  contest  for  the  nomina- 

1.  State  of  Maine,  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  1918,  p.  47. 

2.  Ibid:    1920,  p.  48. 

3.  Letter  from  the  Oflfice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dec.  19,  1922. 
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tion  42.2  per  cent,  of  the  September  vote  was  cast  at  the  June  pri- 
maries, while  the  lowest  was  only  13.6  per  cent,  in  the  primary  of 
1922. 

The  analysis  of  the  vote  for  county  officers  shows  that  rarely 
does  the  local  contest  alone  bring  out  a  big  party  vote.  A  primary  in 
which  there  is  no  contest  for  the  higher  positions,  that  is,  governor, 
U.  S.  senator  and  representative  to  Congress,  as  a  rule,  fails  to  arouse 
public  interest.  The  experience  with  the  direct  primary  in  Maine, 
therefore,  shows  that  the  people  will  not  generally  become  interested 
in  nominating  men  for  comparatively  insignificant  offices.  The  direct 
primary,  it  appears,  functions  less  successfully  in  the  selection  of  can- 
didates for  county  positions  than  for  state  and  federal  positions  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  popular  interest  manifested. 

The  Present  State  of  Public  Opinion  in  Maine  with  Regard  to  the 

Direct  Primary 

Since  the  close  of  the  World  War  a  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the 
direct  primary  law  has  been  growing  in  Maine.  The  chief  causes 
underlying  the  movement  seem  to  be:  First,  the  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  the  direct  primary  has  not  sufficiently  produced 
the  betterment  in  government  promised  by  its  proponents.  Second, 
the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  voters  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
signing  nomination  papers  and  informing  themselves  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  to  be  voted  on  at  the  primaries.  Third, 
the  natural  hostility  toward  the  primary  held  by  the  old  line  politi- 
cian who  sees  in  the  present  state  of  public  indifference  and  confusion 
an  opportunity  to  restore  the  old  convention  system;  and,  further- 
more, many  of  the  amateur  political  workers,  also  trained  under  the 
convention  system,  long  for  the  return  of  the  good  fellowship,  secret 
or  mysterious  conferences,  and  the  trading  and  playing  the  po- 
litical game  enjoyed  in  the  old  time  convention.  Fourth,  the 
reactionary  swing  of  the  political  pendulum  which  tends  to  place  un- 
der a  ban  of  disapproval  the  progressive  measures  of  the  Rooseveltian 
era.  Fifth,  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  people  that 
the  principle  of  representative  government  is  superior  to  the  principle 
of  direct  democracy  in  party  affairs;  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  con- 
ferring together  of  paity  lepresentatives  in  a  representative  conven- 
tion that  the  best  candidates  may  be  selected  to  run  on  the  party  ticket. 
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The  opponents  of  the  direct  primary  were  successful  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  planks  in  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  plat- 
forms in  1922  against  the  direct  primary  law.    They  are  as  follows: 

Republican :  "Whereas  the  Direct  Primary  Law  was  enacted 
by  the  people  thinking  it  an  improvement  over  our  former  sys- 
tem, 

"And  whereas  it  has  been  fairly  tried  and  found  unsatisfac- 
tory, 

"Therefore  we  advocate  the  submission  to  the  people  of  a  prop- 
osition for  its  repeal." 

Democratic:  "We  recommend  the  passage  by  the  next  legis- 
lature of  a  bill  repealing  the  direct  primary  law  and  further  rec- 
ommend that  this  bill  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  in  order  that 
the  people  may  express  their  views  concerning  the  primary  law  in 
the  light  of  their  experience  during  the  past  eleven  years." 

Since  the  April  conventions,  however,  the  friends  of  the  law  have 
been  making  themselves  heard,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
two  of  the  leading  organizations  among  the  women  of  the  state,  the 
"League  of  Women  Voters"  and  the  "Maine  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs"  have  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  retention  of  the  law. 

Before  considering  proposed  changes  in  the  law,  the  opinions  of 
leaders  in  the  several  states  and  the  experience  of  other  states  with  the 
direct  primary  should  be  presented. 


CHAPTER  III 

VIEWS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENTISTS  REGARDING  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY 

The  experience  of  other  states  with  the  direct  primary  is  of  special 
interest  to  Maine.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  concerning  such 
experience  the  Bureau  for  Research  in  Municipal  Government  at 
Bowdoin  College,  in  May,  1922,  sent  to  political  scientists,  leading 
newspapers,  governors,  and  chairmen  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic state  committees  the  following  questionnaire : 

Deaf  Sir: 

The  platforms  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
in  Maine  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  direct  primary  law. 

The  people  of  the  state  are  seriously,  considering  whether  it  is 
best:  (1)  to  retain  the  direct  primary  as  it  is;  (2)  to  modify  it; 
or  (3)  to  return  to  the  old  convention  system. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  direct  primary 
in  other  states  will  aid  Maine  in  solving  her  problem.  There- 
fore any  information  which  you  can  give  regarding  the  following 
points  will  be  greatly  appreciated : 

1st.     In  your  opinion  is  the  direct  primary  a  success  in  your 

state  ? 

2nd.  Has  it  resulted  in  the  selection  of  more  able  and  more 
representative  candidates;  less  boss  rule;  less  spoils  and  corrup- 
tion? 

3rd.  What  features,  if  any,  of  the  direct  primary  law  have 
tended  to  make  it  succeed  ? 

4th.  In  actual  practice  what  weak  points,  if  any,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  law? 

5th.  What  changes,  if  any,  in  the  system  of  nominating  can- 
didates in  your  state  do  you  favor? 

6th.  What  is  the  present  attitude  of  public  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  direct  primary  system  in  your  state? 

Your  reply  will  be  treated  as  confidential  if  that  is  your  wish. 
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Views  of  Political  Scientists 

Forty-two  replies  were  received  from  political  scientists  in  the  lead- 
ing colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  To  the  first  question: 
"In  your  opinion  is  the  direct  primary  a  success  in  your  state?"  ten 
replied  "yes";  nineteen  gave  a  qualified  "yes";  five  answered  "no"; 
six  gave  a  qualified  "no";  and  two  were  non-committal.  At  least  a 
three-fourths  majority  openly  favored  some  form  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary rather  than  the  old  convention  system  and  none  openly  advo- 
cated a  return  to  the  unreformed  convention. 

A  majority  of  those  who  expressed  an  opinion  on  question  No.  2 
agreed  with  Robert  Perkins  Bass  of  Peterborough/  New  Hampshire : 
"I  should  not  say  that  the  average  ability  of  the  candidates  was  strik- 
ingly higher  or  lower  under  the  primary  than  under  the  convention 
system.  They  are  on  the  whole,  however,  distinctly  more  representa- 
tive of  public  opinion  and  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  has,  in 
this  state,  clearly  resulted  in  less  boss  rule  and  less  autocratic  machine 
control." 

The  substance  of  the  replies  to  the  remaining  questions  may  be 
summarized  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Alleged  advantages  or  merits  of  the  direct  primary  system. 

2.  Alleged  disadvantages  or  defects  of  the  direct  primary  system. 

3.  Proposed  changes. 

The  Alleged  Advantages  or  Merits  of  the  Direct  Primary  System 

The  alleged  advantages  or  merits  of  the  direct  primary  system  com- 
piled from  the  replies  of  the  political  scientists  are  as  follows : 

First.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  leading  political  scientists 
among  those  who  favor  the  direct  primary  that  its  first  and  most  out- 
standing advantage  or  merit  is  that  it  may  become  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  popular  government.  This  they  believe  is  true  because  under 
the  direct  primary  the  nominees  are  likely  to  be  more  representative 
of  the  mass  of  the  party ;  because  the  direct  primary  tends  to  democra- 
tize party  machinery;  and  because  it  gives  the  more  independent  ele- 
ment in  the  party  a  more  equal  chance  in  the  contest.  One  observer 
expresses  the  principle  as  follows:  "It  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 

1.  Mr.  Bass  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  a  political  leader,  but  in  recent  years 
he  has  entered  the  field  of  political  science  as  a  publicist  and  university  lecturer. 
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voters  to  step  in  on  occasion  and  overturn  an  unsatisfactory  organiza- 
tion; .  .  .  the  faction  in  power  is  no  longer  so  strongly  intrenched 
that  it  can  perpetuate  itself  indefinitely;  ...  it  is  this  possibility  of 
democratizing  the  party  machinery  that  constitutes  the  real  merit  of 
the  present  primary."  Its  advantage  to  the  independent  element  in 
the  party  is  seen,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  success  with  which  the  independ- 
ents may  "organize  against  the  regulars  without  having  to  enter  so 
devious  and  difficult  a  battle-ground  as  that  involved  in  the  election 
of  pledged  delegates  to  a  convention  with  the  further  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  delegates  to  their  pledges."  The  success  of  Pinchot  and 
Beveridge  in  the  1922  primaries  was  cited  by  several  writers  as  an 
excellent  example  of  the  above. 

That  the  people  are  slow  to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity, 
however,  is  expressed  by  the  publicist,  Herbert  Croly,  who  writes 
that  the  direct  primary  "does  give  an  opportunity  for  public  opinion 
within  a  party  to  express  itself  in  opposition  to  the  machine  when 
such  public  opinion  exists,  but  for  the  most  part  it  simply  does  not 
exist."' 

Second.  It  is  alleged  that  the  direct  primary  has  a  distinct  educa- 
tional value  on  account  of  the  added  interest  which  the  people  take 
in  political  affairs  when  they  realize  that  they  have  a  controlling 
hand  in  the  party  government,  and  on  account  of  the  greater  public- 
ity given  to  the  qualifications  and  policies  of  candidates. 

Third.  Officers,  it  is  held,  are  more  responsive  to  the  public  will 
since  the  adoption  of  the  direct  primary. 

Fourth.  Representatives,  it  is  believed,  are  more  independent,  less 
easily  controlled  by  the  "interests,"  and  less  influenced  by  lobbying. 

Fifth.  The  direct  primary,  it  is  further  alleged,  tends  to  eliminate 
or  remedy  the  evils  of  the  old  convention  system,  which  were  :* 

1.  Boss  or  machine  control  based  upon:  Gerrymandering  of  the 
districts  from  which  delegates  were  chosen ;  dummy  candidates  hold- 
ing delegates  for  trading  purposes  only ;  seating  of  delegates  by  fraud 
or  trickery. 

2.  "Invisible  Government"  by  political  bosses  allied  with  selfish 
industrial  interests. 

1.  Letter  from  Herbert  Croly  to  the  writer,  May  23,  1922. 

2.  This  subject  was  discussed  at  length  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  an  address  at  Philadelphia,  May  4,  1922,  a  copy  of  which 
address  the  author  kindly  furnished  the  writer. 
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3.  Bribery  or  corruption  of  delegates. 

4.  Prolonged  dead-locks  in  the  convention. 

5.  Bitter  factional  struggles. 

6.  Distribution  of  spoils  through  bargaining  of  oflFices  for  support 
of  delegates. 

In  general,  it  is  alleged,  the  direct  primary  tends  to  put  "a  damper 
on  crookedness,  corruption,  and  political  malpractise"  in  the  making 
of  nominations. 

Sixth.  The  direct  primary,  it  is  argued  by  Professor  Merriam,  is 
needed  by  the  political  parties  as  a  means  of  retaining  public  confi- 
dence. "The  return  to  the  convention  system"  he  holds,  "would  not 
help  the  political  party.  On  the  contrary  it  M^ould  probably  injure 
the  party  by  causing  still  further  loss  of  public  confidence  in  its  or- 
ganization and  methods.  The  parties  have  already  suffered  heavily 
in  public  confidence  and  can  ill  afford  additional  losses.  Wise  and 
far-seeing  leaders  would  move  forward  rather  than  backward.  They 
would  endeavor  to  attract  the  public  interest  and  support  by  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  transacting  party  affairs.  Men  and  women  are 
beginning  to  discover  that  they  can  influence  governmental  action 
without  the  agency  of  parties.  The  associations  of  commerce,  the 
labor  unions,  the  farmers'  organizations,  vocational  and  professional 
groups  of  all  kinds  are  tending  to  pass  the  party  by.  Party  managers 
might  well  attempt  to  secure  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  these 
voters  instead  of  closing  the  door  of  party  activity  to  them,  and 
making  their  effective  participation  in  party  counsels  still  more  dif- 
ficult." 

Alleged  Disadvantages  or  Defects  in  the  Direct  Primary  System 
The  alleged  disadvantages  or  defects  in  the  direct  primary  system 
pointed  out  by  the  political  scientists  logically  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes.  1st,  those  which  are  fundamental  and  general,  growing 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  direct  primary;  and  2nd,  those  which 
are  incidental,  or  due  to  some  local  feature  of  the  system. 

The  following  is  a  compilation  of  the  alleged  fundamental  dis- 
advantages : 

First.  The  advantage  from  the  system  accruing  to  the  self-adver- 
tiser and  demagogue  who  keeps  his  name  continually  before  the 
public. 
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Second.  The  tendency  of  the  voters  to  be  influenced  by  racial,  re- 
ligious, social,  or  other  irrelevant  considerations. 

Third.  The  high  cost  to  the  candidates  of  campaigns  covering 
large  areas,  which  factor  it  is  alleged  deters  men  of  ability  who  are 
not  financial  plutocrats  from  entering  the  contest  for  nomination. 

Fourth.  The  chance  that  the  policies  of  the  candidate  nominated 
at  the  primary  will  not  harmonize  with  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
convention. 

Fifth.  The  lack  of  responsible  leadership.  "The  fundamental 
flaw  in  the  direct  primary,"  says  Professor  W.  B.  Munro  of  Harvard, 
"is  that  it  assumes  the  electorate  to  be  capable  of  effective  action 
without  leadership.'"  "The  weak  point  of  the  primary"  says  Richard 
S.  Childs  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  "is  its  inadequate  pro- 
vision for  leadership  subject  to  criticism  and  check."* 

Sixth.  It  is  maintained  by  a  few  that  parties  as  we  have  them  are 
a  disadvantage  and  since  the  direct  primary  fixes  the  party  definitely 
upon  the  people  that  it  is  therefore  a  hindrance  to  better  government. 
They  hold  that  it  is  not  beneficial  to  force  people  especially  in  state 
and  local  affairs,  to  vote  as  Republicans  or  Democrats.  They  would 
substitute  non-partisan  nomination  and  elections  for  both  the  conven- 
tion and  direct  primary. 

The  incidental  or  local  alleged  disadvantages  or  defects  in  the  direct 
primary  are  the  following: 

First.  The  advantage  which  the  "machine"  or  "ring"  derives 
from  the  primary  where  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  people  vote  and 
thus  "by  concentrating  the  undesirable  vote  on  the  slates  which  the 
machines  make  out  they — the  machines — never  fail  to  nominate  their 
candidate." 

Second.  The  almost  chance  results  in  the  case  of  the  selection  of 
the  less  important  state  and  local  officers. 

Third.  The  possibility  of  plurality  or  minority  rather  than  ma- 
jority nomination. 

Fourth.  The  difficulty  of  getting  clear-cut  issues  before  the  peo- 
ple. 

Fifth.    The  raiding  of  a  primary  by  the  members  of  another  party 

1.  Letter  from  Prof.  W.  B.  Munro  to(  the  writer  May  25,  1922. 

2.  Letter  from   Richard  S.   Childs   to  the   writer,  May   15,   1922. 
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to  the  extent  of  influencing  or  even  determining  the  choice  of  candi- 
dates. 

Proposed  Changes 

The  changes  in  the  primary  system  proposed  by  various  political 
scientists  logically  fall  into  two  classes:  first,  those  which,  vitally 
change  the  nature  of  the  system,  and  second,  those  which  purport  to 
remedy  the  minor  defects  which  seem  to  have  appeared  in  the  system. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  it  is  proposed : 

First.  Combine  the  primary  and  election  on  a  non-partisan  basis, 
either  with  some  scheme  of  preferential  ballot,  or  proportional  repre- 
sentation for  nominations  to  the  legislature  and  the  city  council.  The 
purpose  of  the  proponents  of  such  a  change  is  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  party  organization  and  influence  in  state  and  local  elections, 
and  in  the  case  of  proportional  representation  to  secure  the  represen- 
tation of  the  various  groups  according  to  their  relative  numbers. 
Those  who  favor  the  elimination  of  political  parties  in  state  affairs 
seem  to  agree  with  one  who  says  that  "political  parties  are  only  the 
figment  of  a  disordered  imagination  in  our  state  affairs." 

Several  political  scientists  favor  non-partisan  elections  for  local 
officers  while  retaining  the  partisan  elections  with  the  direct  primary 
for  the  important  state  and  federal  offices. 

Second.  A  pre-primary  convention  to  recommend  a  slate.  The 
name  of  candidates  thus  chosen  would  be  placed  on  the  ballot  along 
with  the  candidates  filing  nomination  papers  in  the  usual  way  and  a 
primary  would  then  be  held  to  determine  the  final  choice.  It  is  advo- 
cated by  many  that  the  delegates  to  the  pre-primary  convention  should 
be  elected  not  by  the  old  caucus  method  but  by  popular  vote.  That  is, 
a  direct  primary  should  be  held  to  choose  party  representatives  who 
in  turn  should  propose  candidates  for  the  final  direct  primary. 

Third.  Party  committees  representing  directly  the  enrolled  voters 
of  the  party  should  designate  candidates.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  ad- 
vocated such  a  plan  before  the  National  Municipal  League,  Novem- 
ber, 1920,*  and  the  details  of  such  a  scheme  were  suggested  for  con- 
sideration by  a  committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  De- 
cember, 1921.* 

1.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  The  Fate  of  the  Direct  Primary,  in  The  National 
Municipal   Review,  Vol.  X,  pp.  23-31.   (January,  1921.) 

2.  National  Municipal  Review,  Vol.  X,  pp.  612-616.   (December,   1921.) 
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The  substance  of  the  plan  is  as  follows : 

1.  Party  committeemen  should  be  chosen  by  enrolled  voters 
at  the  regular  general  election  from  a  list  of  candidates  desig- 
nated by  petitions. 

2.  Party  committeemen  for  each  election  district  should  meet 
and  designate  candidates  for  their  several  districts.  A  state  com- 
mittee composed  of  appointees  of  the  local  committees  should 
designate  the  candidates  for  state  offices  and  U.  S.  Congress 
from  those  persons  for  vi^hom  petitions  have  been  filed. 

3.  Provision  is  also  made  for  candidates  to  be  designated  by 
petition  in  addition  to  those  made  by  the  party  committee.  In 
case  such  additional  candidates  are  designated,  a  primary  elec- 
tion will  be  held,  otherwise  the  primary  is  dispensed  with. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  asserted  to  be  "(1)  the  participa- 
tion of  all  the  party  voters  in  the  selection  of  the  candidates  through 
the  agency  of  the  party  representatives,  (2)  the  elimination  in  many 
cases  of  the  primary  election  .  .  .  and  (3)  the  responsible  selection 
of  party  candidates  by  party  representatives  officially  chosen  for  the 
purpose  .   .  .   ." 

The  plan  has  been  criticized  as  follows:  (1)  It  would  discourage 
independent  political  action  and  eliminate  the  direct  primary  entirely ; 
(2)  it  would  place  nominations  in  the  hands  of  "regulars"  since  no 
one  but  "a  professional  politician  would  want  to  be  a  member  of  an 
unsalaried  body  which  was  responsible  for  all  the  nominations  to  be 
made;"  (3)  party  committees  would  be  chosen  long  before  the  people 
were  interested  in  nominations  and  elections  and  would  "be  subject 
to  all  the  pressure  of  direct  bribery  or  indirect  influence  which  made 
the  old  convention  break  down."* 

Minor  Changes 

The  changes  purporting  to  remedy  the  minor  defects  in  the  direct 
primary  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  adoption  of  the  short  ballot  is  held  by  a  majority  of 
the  political  scientists  to  be  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the 
direct  primary  system.  They  would  limit  nominations  and  elections 
to  the  few  outstanding  positions  in  order  that  the  individual  voter 
may  exercise  a  real  judgment. 

1.    National   Municipal    Review,    Vol.    X,   pp.   615-616.    (December,    1921). 
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Second.  More  drastic  legal  limitations  upon  expenditures,  includ- 
ing personal  expenditures  for  postage,  traveling,  etc.,  and  full  public- 
ity of  all  expenditures.  The  English  corrupt  practices  act  was  cited 
by  several  as  a  workable  model. 

Third.  The  adoption  of  a  "closed"  primary,  which  is  closed  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  state- 
wide registration  and  enrolment  laws  was  mentioned  as  a  necessary 
step  toward  securing  the  desired  end. 

Fourth.  The  adoption  of  a  pre-primary  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  platform  was  advocated  by  many  for  states  which  have 
no  such  plan. 

Fifth.  The  policy  of  dispensing  with  the  primary  in  case  there  is 
no  contest  was  advocated  by  several. 

The  political  scientists  of  the  country,  in  the  main,  especially 
those  who  believe  in  political  parties,  seem  to  be  seeking  for  a  system 
of  nominating  candidates  which  will  give  adequate  expression  to  the 
will  of  the  mass  of  voters ;  a  system  which  will  not  be  so  complex  and 
complicated  as  to  require  expert  politicians  to  run  it;  one  that  will 
give  party  voters  a  fair  chance  to  drive  out  despotism  and  corruption 
in  the  party  and  to  get  rid  of  bad  leadership ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  system  which  will  provide  a  place  for  intelligent,  responsible  leader- 
ship, and  recognize  that  efficient  party  organization  serves  a  legitimate 
and  useful  function  in  modern  government. 


CHAPTER  IV 

VIEWS  OF  PARTY  LEADERS  REGARDING  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire*  were  received  from  the  chairmen  of 
the  Repubh'can  state  committees  in  thirteen  states,  from  the  chairmen 
of  the  Democratic  state  committees  in  eighteen  states,  and  from  the 
governors  of  thirteen  states. 

The  direct  primary  vi^as  considered  a  success  by  one  Repubh'can 
chairman,  six  Democratic  chairmen,  and  three  governors.  Decided 
disapproval  of  the  direct  primary  was  expressed  by  eight  Republican 
chairmen,  seven  Democratic  chairmen,  and  six  governors,  whereas  no 
decided  opinion  in  favor  or  against  was  expressed  by  four  Republican 
chairmen,  by  five  Democratic  chairmen,  and  by  the  governors  of  four 
states. 

A  return  to  the  convention  system  was  favored  by  eight  of  the 
thirteen  Republican  chairmen,  by  eight  of  the  eighteen  Democratic 
chairmen,  and  by  six  of  the  thirteen  governors. 

The  constructive  suggestions  advanced  by  those  who  favored  the 
direct  primary  were : 

First.  The  "closed"  primary  should  be  adopted.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  a  Republican  chairman,  who  wrote:  "I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  primary  election  reform  if  we  can  keep  the  Democrats  out  of 
the  Republican  primaries.  In  this  state  the  Democrats  go  to  the 
primaries  and  vote  for  the  weakest  Republican  candidate  and  then 
put  up  the  strongest  man  they  have  against  him  at  a  conference  of 
party  leaders.  In  order  to  have  the  primary  law  a  success,  there 
should  be  either  an  enrolment  law  or  the  parties  should  have  their 
primaries  on  separate  days."  The  governor  of  Iowa  would  require 
"a  change  of  party  affiliation  to  be  announced  at  least  six  months 
antecedent  to  the  primary."* 

Second.  A  few  favored  the  adoption  of  the  "run-out  primary  sys- 
tem," i.  e.,  the  system  in  which  a  second  primary  is  held  between  the 
two  receiving  the  highest  pluralities  when  there  are  more  than  two 
candidates  in  the  first  primary  and  no  one  receives  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast. 

1.  See  above,  page  27. 

2.  State  of  Iowa,  Inaugural  Address  of  N.  E.  Kendall,  Governor  of  Iowa,  Jan. 
13,  1921.  p.  12. 
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Third.  While  retaining  the  direct  primary  for  the  important 
nominations,  the  nominations  for  the  "secondary  offices"  should  be 
made  by  a  convention  composed  of  delegates  chosen  at  the  legalized 
primary.'" 

Fourth,  The  "short  ballot"  is  proposed  by  Governor  Allen  of 
Kansas  as  the  better  means  of  eliminating  the  evils  of  nominating  for 
insignificant  or  "secondary  offices."^ 

The  following  views  of  a  party  leader  in  a  western  state,  conser- 
vatively favorable  to  the  primary,  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  worth 
presenting:  "My  opinion  is  that  there  is  less  boss  rule,  less  spoil  and 
corruption,  and  less  contempt  for  the  demands  of  the  people  under 
the  primary  system  than  under  the  convention  system.  Under  the 
direct  primary  there  appear  the  same  weak  points,  as  well  as  the  same 
strong  points,  that  appear  in  any  democratic  form  of  government. 
And  I  might  say  the  same  weak  and  strong  points  that  appear  in 
human  nature.  A  candidate  with  a  popular  appeal  and  with  money 
to  get  his  appeal  to  the  voters  will  sometimes  succeed ,  even  though 
his  argument  may  not  be  sound  or  sincere.  In  other  words,  the  peo- 
ple may  be  misled  and  fooled  part  of  the  time,  but  in  the  long  run 
government  by  them  is  best." 

A  penetrating  analysis  of  the  question  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  more 
vigorous  proponent  of  the  primary  among  the  politicians  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "We  have  the  primary  system  because  of  the  abuses  under 
the  old  convention  system  and  for  no  other  reason.  There  is  an 
agitation  going  on  all  over  the  country  seeking  the  repeal  of  the 
direct  primary  system,  but  suppose  we  do  repeal  it,  what  assurance 
have  we  that  the  old  abuses  will  not  again  come  forth  in  all  their 
many  forms  of  corruption?  Is  it  not  better  to  try  to  find  some  way 
to  make  the  direct  primary  perform  the  function  expected  of  it?.  . . . 
Every  interest,  no  matter  what  its  purpose  or  nature  may  be,  strives 
to  have  men  selected  to  public  office  favorable  to  its  point  of  view. 
In  the  past  such  interests,  when  strong  enough,  have  used  political 
parties  to  obtain  these  ends.  But  under  the  direct  primary,  more 
free  lances,  as  it  were,  stepped  into  the  political  arena  and  thus  made 
manipulation  for  selfish  purposes  much  harder.  Less  boss  rule? 
Assuredly  yes.     The  only  proof  needed  of  this  is  to  cite  the  fact 

1.  State  of  Iowa,  Inaugural  Address  of  N.  E.  Kendall,  Governor  of  Iowa,  Jan. 
13,  1921.  p.  IZ 

2.  Letter  from  Governor  Allen  to  the  writer  May  15,  1922. 
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that  every  boss,  or  would-be  boss,  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  direct 
primary.    Does  one  have  to  study  long  to  determine  the  reason  ? 

"Less  spoils  and  corruption?  Yes,  all  things  taken  into  considera- 
tion, I  believe  that  ...  we  have  less  spoils  and  corruption  under  the 
primary  than  under  the  old  system." 

A  majority  of  the  political  leaders  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  direct 
primary  made  no  constructive  proposals  regarding  the  nominating 
system  to  be  substituted.  Probably  they  had  in  mind  the  old  con- 
vention system  under  party  management. 

A  few  constructive  suggestions  were  made,  however,  which  are 
presented  below.  A  political  leader  from  Illinois  gave  his  plan  as 
follows:  "I  am  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  direct  primary  law,  but  in 
the  event  of  its  repeal,  I  favor  the  enactment  of  a  new  law  providing 
for  the  election  by  the  voters  of  a  party  of  the  members  of  their  man- 
aging committees,  and  providing  that  such  managing  committees 
shall  either  constitute  or  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  delegates  to  all 
party  conventions." 

A  few  leaders,  including  governors  of  two  states,  suggested  that 
the  delegates  to  the  nominating  convention  should  be  popularly 
elected  by  the  voters  in  a  direct  primary. 

The  proposal  to  "combine  the  advantageous  features  of  both  sys- 
tems" came  from  party  leaders  in  New  York,  Montana,  North  Da- 
kota, Nevada  and  Oklahoma.  In  general,  the  proposal  is  to  allow 
the  party  organization  to  designate  candidates  for  the  nomination  in 
regularly  elected  conventions  and  then  have  these  candidates  appear 
in  the  direct  primaries,  along  with  candidates  securing  a  place  on  the 
ballot  by  means  of  nomination  papers.  This  would  give,  it  is  argued, 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  voters,  in  case  a  major- 
ity of  them  should  disagree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  leaders. 

A  Montana  leader  proposed  a  rather  unique  combination  of  the 
convention  and  primary.  Let  the  convention  make  its  choice  as  usual 
by  majority  vote  of  the  delegates.  If,  however,  on  the  last  ballot  any 
one  minority  group  is  found  to  cast  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the 
votes  for  its  candidate,  its  candidate  along  with  the  majority  candi- 
date would  be  placed  on  the  primary  ballot.  The  convention  defines 
the  party  issues  and  passes  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  "but 
if  there  is  a  minority  view  of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  ques- 
tion is  then  passed  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  for  determina- 
tion." 
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The  same  leader  proposed  to  conduct  the  primary  by  mail  very 
much  as  absentee  voting  is  carried  on  in  several  states. 

The  most  complete  presentation  of  the  case  of  the  direct  primary 
vs.  the  convention,  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  political  leader  favoring 
the  convention,  is  the  following  from  a  political  leader  in  Nebraska: 

"You  ask  whether  the  direct  primary  is  a  success  in  this  state; 
whether  it  has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  better  candidates,  and 
whether  there  has  been  under  it  less  boss  rule  and  corruption.  The 
question  whether  it  has  been  a  success  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view.  From  the  standpoint  of  political  party  organization,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  lessening  the  interest  of  the  average  voter  in  political  party 
affairs.  Where  the  voters  elect  delegates  who  actively  participate  in 
the  selection  of  candidates  by  party  conventions,  such  party  conven- 
tions without  doubt  tend  to  keep  alive  the  party  spirit  among  the  vot- 
ers who  select  their  representatives  from  the  various  communities. 
The  delegates  when  they  return  home  diffuse  this  spirit  among  other 
voters. 

"The  direct  primary  removes  from  politics  the  element  of  personal 
contact  and  counsel.  It  substitutes  mass  voting,  often  ill-informed, 
in  place  of  individual  consultation,  deliberation  and  exchange  of  views 
among  delegates  from  the  voters.  Thus,  the  influence  of  the  individ- 
ual voter  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  is  in  fact  more  remote  than 
if  it  were  exercised  through  his  individual  representative  in  a  con- 
vention and  naturally  his  interest  in  and  loyalty  to  his  party  will  di- 
minish. 

"Looking  at  the  question  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  possible  can- 
didate for  public  office,  the  direct  primary  has  placed  the  initiative 
of  running  for  office  more  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  office 
seeker,  as  contrasted  with  the  man  who  would  need  to  be  urged  by  his 
fellow  citizens  to  become  a  candidate.  The  aspirant  who  has  the  de- 
sire for  office  but  is  lacking  in  qualifications,  may  get  his  name  on  the 
primary  ballot  by  merely  filing.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  who 
may  file,  and  the  uncertainty  of  such  a  contest  has  a  tendency  to  deter 
the  more  modest  and  meritorious  class  of  men,  who  under  the  conven- 
tion system  might  be  brought  out  as  candidates  through  the  initiative 
of  others.  Thus,  the  direct  primary  tends  to  do  away  with  the  prop- 
osition that  the  office  should  seek  the  man. 

"Another  fact  with  reference  to  the  direct  primary,  as  it  pertains 
to  officers  to  be  elected  by  the  entire  state  or  a  large  district,  is  that 
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men  of  limited  means  are  apt  to  be  discouraged  by  the  great  expense 
incident  to  running  in  a  primary  contest.  Men  of  wealth  or  backed 
by  interests  which  can  supply  the  funds  for  a  big  publicity  campaign 
are  therefore  given  an  unfair  advantage  over  men  who,  if  elected, 
would  make  better  officers.  This  also  gives  moneyed  interests  power 
in  politics  which  they  may  exercise  by  getting  behind  a  favorite  can- 
didate. 

"The  part  played  by  corporate  interests  in  politics  has  been  con- 
siderably diminished  of  late  years  since  the  railroad  pass  was  abolished 
and  the  railroads  placed  under  the  control  of  public  utilities  commis- 
sions. There  is  little  reason  to  fear  corporate  domination  in  the  fu- 
ture in  this  state,  at  least,  if  the  convention  system  were  restored. 

"The  press,  universally,  is  enthusiastic  in  its  defense  of  the  primary 
law  for  reasons  which  are  obvious.  In  this  state  the  press  promptly 
attacks  the  man  or  the  party  who  raises  an  objection  to  the  direct 
primary.  For  this  reason  few  public  men  have  the  temerity  to  speak 
frankly  their  convictions,  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  public  office. 

"The  most  striking  objections  to  the  direct  primary  are  in  its  appli- 
cation to  state-wide  offices  where  candidates  have  much  difficulty  and 
expense  in  reaching  the  voters  personally  or  through  letters  and  ad- 
vertisements. This  operates  in  favor  of  the  rich  man,  or  gives  a  great 
advantage  to  those  candidates  whose  names  are  already  well  known 
to  the  mass  of  voters.  This  tends  to  keep  in  office  that  class  of  men 
who  most  assiduously  advertise  themselves  and  cultivate  public  senti- 
ment, to  the  exclusion  of  better  men  who  are  kept  out  of  politics  by 
the  uncertainty  and  hopelessness  of  running  for  office  under  present 
conditions. 

"As  a  means  of  naming  candidates  for  county  or  municipal  offices, 
there  is  little  objection  to  the  direct  primary,  because  in  local  com- 
mittees the  candidates  are  sufficiently  well  known  for  the  mass  of  the 
voters  to  make,  in  most  cases,  a  satisfactory  choice. 

"One  of  the  objections  to  the  direct  primary  system  with  the  un- 
limited power  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  file  his  name  as  a  candidate, 
as  is  the  law  in  Nebraska,  is  that  there  are  often  a  great  number  of 
candidates  for  a  single  office  and  the  vote  is  so  scattered  that  it  is  not 
in  reality  a  nomination  by  the  majority  sentiment  of  the  party. 

"The  danger  of  a  return  to  convention  system  would  be  less  under 
present  conditions  than  before  the  public  had  assumed  so  large  a  meas- 
ure of  the  control  of  our  public  service  corporations." 
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VIEWS  OF  PROMINENT  NEWSPAPERS  REGARDING  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire*  were  received  from  twenty-eight  news- 
papers. The  opinions  expressed  by  sixteen  others,  published  in  the 
August,  1922,  issue  of  The  American  Political  Science  Review"  were 
added  to  the  twenty-eight,  making  in  all  forty-four  newspapers  the 
opinions  of  which,  on  the  direct  primary,  were  available  to  the  writer. 
Eleven  were  from  the  eastern  states,  twenty  from  the  middle  west, 
three  from  the  southwest,  three  from  the  northwest,  and  seven  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  states. 

Among  the  eastern  group  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  direct 
primary  was  taken  by  the  Boston  Post,  the  New  York  American,  and 
the  Philadelphia  North  American;  a  decided  opinion  in  opposition  to 
the  direct  primary  was  expressed  by  The  Boston  Herald,  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  and  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald;  while  a  more 
middle  ground  was  taken  by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  The  Sun, 
(Baltimore),  The  Evening  Mail,  (N.  Y.),  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Boston  Post  considers  the  primary  a  distinct  success  because 
"it  gives  the  people  a  feeling  that  they  are  now  superior  to  boss-ridden 
conventions."  The  New  York  American  holds  "that  the  direct  pri- 
mary system  should  be  simplified  and  extended  and  not  abolished  as 
desired  by  the  public  service  corporations  that  have  long  been  domi- 
nant over  the  bosses  of  both  political  parties  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  great  states.  The  bosses  of  both  political  parties,  and 
the  representatives  of  'Big  Business,'  who  make  money  by  the  control 
of  public  officials  and  public  contracts,  all  desire  the  direct  primary 
abolished.  The  so-called  select  classes  who  believe  that  only  a  few 
are  fit  to  govern  and  that  they  are  the  few,  think  the  same  way.  The 
great  majority  of  right-thinking  people,  who  have  no  selfish  interests 
to  promote  .  .  .  want  the  direct  primary  system  retained,  improved, 
and  protected  by  more  drastic  anti-corruption  laws."  The  Philadel- 
phia North  American  writes:  "We  have  found  that  the  direct  primary 
system  has  raised  the  standard  of  public  servants.     On  the  whole, 

1.  See  above,  pagei  27.    The  questionnaire  was  not  sent  to  Maine  newspapers. 

2.  Ralph  S.  Boots,  "The  Trend  of  the  Direct  Primary"  in  ThTe  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  412-431.     (August,  1922). 
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Pennsylvania  is  satisfied  with  its  operation  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  it  will  ever  be  repealed ;  more  likely  it  will  be  strengthened." 

The  Boston  Herald,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  "the  popular  pri- 
mary as  a  very  serious  mistake,  and  one  working  a  deterioration  in 
our  political  system."  It  maintains  that  "under  it  we  may  be  sure  of 
these  results: 

"The  man  with  a  letter  high  up  in  the  alphabet  has  a  pull. 

"The  man  with  a  lot  of  money  enjoys  an  enormous  advantage  over 
the  poor  man.  No  device  could  ever  be  evolved  equalling  the  popular 
primary  in  the  advantage  it  gives  to  wealth. 

"It  offers  a  very  decided  advantage  to  the  man  who  is  in  against  the 
one  who  is  out  .   .   . 

"It  ignores  absolutely  any  such  thing  as  geographical  balance;  it 
ignores  any  recognition  of  racial  groups;  it  ignores  strategy  of  any 
sort." 

The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald  advocates  abandonment  of  the  di- 
rect primary  system  and  a  return  to  the  convention  system  because  the 
primary  "imposes  a  terrific  burden  of  expense  upon  any  citizen  desir- 
ing to  ask  members  of  his  party  for  a  nomination  against  his  rivals, 
and  .  .  .  puts  a  premium  upon  what  might  be  called  party  organiza- 
tion black-mailing.  .  .  .  The  man  who  does  not  have  a  barrel  of 
money  or  cannot  command  somebody  else's  barrel  of  money  is  barred 
from  entering  the  lists.  .  .  .  The  politically  ambitious  man  who  is 
rolling  in  wealth  .  .  .  can  either  buy  the  nomination  outright  or 
compel  the  poorer  candidates  to  spend  so  much  as  to  ruin  themselves 
or  send  them  to  undesirable  quarters  for  financial  help.  ,  .  .  There  is, 
too,  the  always  unscrupulous  adventurers  who  threaten  the  party  or- 
ganization that  he  will  oppose  its  favorites  in  the  primary  unless  he  is 
taken  care  of." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  taking  a  more  middle  ground,  ad- 
mits that  there  is  "dissatisfaction  with  the  results  obtained  under  the 
direct  nominating  method,"  and  that  while  "the  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  change  is  fostered,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  ambitious 
leaders  in  the  older  political  parties,  .  .  .  the  unrest  is  somewhat 
deeper,  ...  It  has  too  often  been  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  per- 
sons poorly  qualified  and  otherwise  unfit  to  gain  nomination  and  elec- 
tion under  the  supposed  benign  workings  of  a  law  which  sought  to 
make  the  wishes  of  the  people  supreme  .  .  .  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  solution  lies,  necessarily,  in  the  abandonment  of  the  political  pri- 
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mary  and  a  return  to  the  convention  system.  The  remedy  is  simple 
enough  .  .  .  It  is  that  those  in  every  community  and  every  state  who 
are  unquestionably  fitted  for  leadership  assume  that  leadership,  even 
if  it  entails  the  necessity  of  appearing  to  seek  office  uninvited." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  The  Evening  Mailj  (N.  Y.),  that 
"The  primary  system,  in  principle,  is  superior  to  the  old  nominating 
convention.  In  practice  in  New  York  state,  however,  it  did  not 
change  the  character  of  the  candidate  named,  but  did  make  running 
for  office  a  very  costly  affair.  A  state-wide  primary  became  a  rich 
man's  affair.  .  .   . 

"This  heavy  cost  defeated  the  basic  purpose  of  the  primary — an 
open  forum  in  which  all  could  have  an  equal  chance.  Nevertheless, 
the  majority  of  people  in  New  York  state  still  have  faith  in  the  pri- 
mary. Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  this  way :  The  people  of 
New  York  do  not  have  faith  in  the  old  nominating  convention,  and 
have  faith  that,  if  politicians  would  make  a  sincere  effort  to  perfect  it, 
the  primary  could  be  made  to  be  the  most  representative  and  satisfac- 
tory method  of  selecting  party  nominees.  Politicians,  however,  do  not 
want  the  primary  perfected." 

In  the  opinion  of  The  Sun,  (Baltimore),  the  direct  primary  in 
Maryland  "has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  candidates  who  average 
about  the  same  as  those  selected  under  the  convention  system.  There 
is  less  boss  rule,  less  spoils  and  corruption  in  the  state  than  in  the  past 
but  probably  it  should  not  be  attributed  to  the  direct  primary.  The 
expense  and  the  fact  that  it  does  deter  some  excellent  men  from  enter- 
ing political  life  are  the  chief  objections  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
convention  system  had  defects  quite  as  serious,  or  more  so,  and  The 
Sun  is  opposed  to  its  return.  The  direct  primary  does  give  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  voters  a  greater  opportunity  to  exercise  their  power,  if 
they  feel  inclined  to,  and,  we  feel  that  in  an  emergency  that  might  be 
useful." 

"The  Newark  Evening  News  has  consistently  favored  the  primary 
since  before  its  adoption  in  the  state.  It  states  that  while  the  law  is 
not  considered  perfect  by  any  means,  there  is  a  profound  public  senti- 
ment against  doing  away  with  it  until  something  better  is  discov- 
ered."' 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reports  that  "the  machine  invariably 

1.    The  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  424.     (August,  1922). 
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names  the  nominee.  The  political  organization  gets  behind  a  candi- 
date with  power  and  money.  Independent  movements  are  usually 
broken  up  by  bringing  fake  candidates  into  the  field  for  the  purpose 
of  splitting  up  the  opposition.  Primaries  can  almost  always  be  con- 
trolled— always  save  when  there  is  a  tremendous  uprising — by  the 
politicians.  Nevertheless,  the  primary  laws  are  apparently  perma- 
nent.'" 

Turning  to  the  newspapers  of  the  middle  western  states,  we  find 
the  direct  primary  favored,  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Chicago  Post,  the  Chicago  American, 
the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  the  Detroit  News,  and  the  Peoria 
Journal. 

Its  repeal  is  favored  or  it  is  condemned  as  a  failure  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette, 
The  Detroit  Journal,  The  Louisville  Times,  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  and  the  Milwaukee  Leader. 

A  more  middle  ground  of  combined  approval  and  criticism  was 
taken  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Des 
Moines  Capitol,  the  Des  Moines  Register,  and  a  few  others  whose 
communications  were  confidential. 

Among  the  opinions  on  the  direct  primary  expressed  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  middle  west,  those  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader  are  the 
most  unique  and  original  and  probably  express  the  view  of  socialists 
in  general.    Its  opinions  are  as  follows : 

"The  primary  laws  were  put  through  by  the  same  well-meaning 
but  muddle-headed  political  urchins  who  invented  those  other  nos- 
trums, regulation,  trust-busting,  and  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment for  cities.  On  each  of  these  fake  remedies  a  vast  amount  of 
good  energy  has  been  spent  which  might  have  been  expended  in  pro- 
pelling the  car  of  state  forward. 

"We  Socialists  never  have  enthused  over  any  of  these  things.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  exposed  their  superficiality  and  in  certain  cases 
their  reactionary  qualities. 

"In  some  states,  the  direct  primary  destroys  the  secret  ballot.  In 
order  that  the  voter  may  not  deposit  his  ballot-egg  in  the  wrong  nest, 
to  be  hatched  by  his  enemies  to  their  discomfiture,  he  is  required  to 

1.    The  American  Political  Scienco  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  425.    (August,  1922). 
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State  his  party  affiliation,  and  is  given  the  ballot  of  that  party  only. 
The  secrecy  of  the  Australian  ballot  is  thereby  nullified. 

"In  other  states — Wisconsin  for  example — secrecy  is  maintained. 
The  ballots  of  all  parties  are  handed  to  the  voter.  He  votes  one  of 
them  and  hands  back  the  rest,  so  that  no  one  knows  which  one  he 
votes.  This  enables  him  to  vote  in  the  primary  of  any  party,  even 
though  he  may  have  no  intention  to  vote  that  party's  ticket  at  the 
election.  Time  after  time,  the  nominations  of  a  given  party  have 
been  decided  by  its  enemies.  Likewise,  time  after  time  the  voters  of 
one  party  havg  neglected  to  look  after  their  own  nominations  because 
they  were  so  keen  to  decide  their  enemies'  nominations. 

"While  the  primary  exists,  there  is  no  escape  from  one  or  other  of 
these  horns  of  the  dilemma.  Either  the  secret  ballot  is  abolished,  or 
else  a  party's  enemies  can  vote  in  its  primary  and  determine  the  re- 
sult. 

"The  primary  system  also  works  against  the  interests  of  the  wage 
workers  and  common  people  in  general  by  throwing  out  elusive  hopes 
of  winning  victories  through  capitalist  parties.  Here  and  there,  a 
favorable  candidate  is  successful  in  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
primary,  thus  creating  false  hopes.  The  capitalists  control  those  two 
parties.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  common  people  gaining  full 
control  of  them.  It  is  simply  time  wasted  to  try  to  do  so.  It  post- 
pones the  united  independent  political  action  which  will  lead  the  wage 
workers,  farmers  and  the  rest  of  the  common  people  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness." 

Constructive  suggestions  were  presented  by  some  of  the  newspapers 
taking  a  middle  ground.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reports  that 
the  "weak  point  in  the  primary  law  particularly  noticeable  is  that  it 
encourages  any  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  in  a  community  to  seek  import- 
ant office  whether  he  has  the  slightest  qualifications  for  the  service  or 
not.  If;  is  comparatively  easy  for  anyone  to  get  his  name  on  the  bal- 
lot. If  he  has  money  and  is  willing  to  spend  it  for  publicity  and  par- 
ticularly if  he  has  a  name  familiar  to  thousands  of  people  he  is  likely 
to  be  elected  regardless  of  qualifications.  And  once  elected  he  is  re- 
sponsible to  practically  no  one ;  no  party  has  sponsored  his  candidacy ; 
he  stands  before  his  community  as  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  while 
the  Republican  or  Democratic  party  may  have  no  confidence  in  him 
whatever.     To  state  it  otherwise,  the  present  primary  law  destroys 
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party  respwnsibility  and  we  believe  that  under  a  government  run  such 
as  ours  reasonable  party  responsibility  is  highly  desirable. 

"It  would  probably  be  impossible  in  this  state  to  abolish  the  primary 
system  and  return  to  the  convention  plan  of  nomination.  We  are  not 
sure  we  should  favor  such  a  radical  change  even  were  it  practically 
possible  to  achieve.  There  should,  however,  be  written  into  the  law 
some  plan  by  which  a  party  may  back  candidates  of  its  own  choice  and 
perhaps  repudiate  those  who  assume  to  run  under  its  banner  without 
authority.  How  this  could  be  accomplished  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  offhand.  Possibly,  if  each  party  could  have  a  pre-primary  con- 
vention to  choose  the  candidates  the  party  is  to  back  in  the  primary, 
this  result  might  be  achieved.  However,  there  seems  to  be  consider- 
able public  sentiment  against  this  kind  of  a  device  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  with  opinion  as  it  is  at  present  in  Ohio  this  change  could 
be  made. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  wide-spread  feeling  against  the  pre- 
primary  convention  idea  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  convention  would 
bear  the  mark  of  party  bossism  and  that  no  candidate  would  care  to 
go  before  his  public  handicapped  by  such  an  endorsement.  Those  who 
argue  thus  may  be  more  noisy  than  numerous.  We  have  no  way  of 
telling.  If  the  issue  of  abolishing  the  direct  primary  were  to  come  to 
a  vote  in  this  state  this  year,  our  feeling  is  that  the  primary  would  be 
sustained." 

The  Kansas  City  Star  reports  that  the  primary  in  Missouri  is  "a 
modified  success,  not  the  wonder  worker  that  its  most  ardent  friends 
predicted,  but  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  a  slight  betterment.  .  .  . 
The  popular  feeling  is  that  the  primary  is  a  safeguard  against  domi- 
nation by  crooked  politicians,  a  weapon  the  people  have  in  reserve  and 
can  use  at  will.  .  .  .  They  look  on  it  much  as  the  Missouri  pioneer 
regarded  the  rifle  in  its  place  above  the  family  fireplace — 'handy  when 
the  varmints  come  'round.'  " 

Reports  from  the  southwest  from  The  Dallas  News,  The  Dallas 
Journal,  and  the  Houston  Chronicle  indicate  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  working  of  the  system  in  that  section  of  the  Union.  The 
Dallas  News  favors  the  "restoration  to  political  parties  of  the  com- 
plete right  of  self-determination.  This  means  to  repeal  all  laws  re- 
lating to  the  nomination  of  candidates  and  permitting  persons  and 
parties  to  nominate  in  any  way  they  may  choose." 
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Newspaper  opinion  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast^ 
states  is  as  hopelessly  divided  as  in  the  other  sections  of  the  country. 
The  Oregon  Journal  emphatically  declares  that  the  direct  primary  in 
Oregon  has  been  a  success  and  that  under  it  the  people  have  enjoyed  a 
large  part  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  by  its  original  proponents. 
It  would  retain  the  system  without  material  changes. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Morning  Oregonian  just  as  emphatically 
declares  that  the  primary  in  Oregon  has  been  a  failure.  By  way  of 
constructive  proposals  it  suggests  that  probably  "a  plan  can  be  worked 
out  where  the  primary  can  be  retained  in  local  contests,  but  authority 
be  lodged  in  conventions — county,  district,  or  state — to  determine  pri- 
mary results  which  are  inconclusive  or  obviously  unsatisfactory. 
There  is  no  reason  why  that  feature  of  the  primary,  which  was  desig- 
nated to  give  to  the  voters  a  voice  in  party  control,  cannot  be  retained 
and  combined  with  the  convention  plan." 

The  Spokesman  Review  of  Spokane,  Washington,  "unhesitatingly 
pronounces  the  direct  primary  a  success"  in  that  state.  "On  the 
whole,"  the  paper  maintains,  "it  has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  more 
able  and  more  representative  candidates.  Under  it  there  has  been  a 
conspicuous  reduction  of  boss  rule,  spoils  and  corruption  and  these  are 
the  features  which  make  it  a  success  in  the  estimation  of  the  voters  of 
Washington." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  report  that  the  direct  primary  law  in  California  is  a  failure. 
The  Times  would  restore  the  convention  system,  while  the  Chronicle 
"hopes  and  believes  that  the  American  people  will  abolish  democracy 
and  re-establish  representative  government." 


1.  Note.  The  newspaper  reports  from  the  northwest,  especialljr  from  Minnesota 
and  South  Dakota,  dealt  with  conditions  which  were  local  rather  than  general  or 
typical. 
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RECENT   EXPERIENCES  OF  OTHER  STATES  WITH  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY 

Bills  to  repeal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  direct  primary  law  have 
been  considered,  since  1918,  by  the  legislatures  of  at  least  seventeen 
states.'  Such  bills  were  finally  enacted  into  laws  in  two  of  the  seven- 
teen states. 

New  York  State*  re-established  the  delegate  convention  (1st)  for 
thq  nomination  of  candidates  for  all  offices  "to  be  filled  by  the  voters 
of  the  entire  state,"  except  presidential  electors  who  are  nominated 
by  the  state  committee,  and  (2nd)  for  the  nomination  of  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  by  a  judicial  district  convention.  The  selection  of 
delegates,  however,  to  the  state  and  district  conventions  is  regulated 
by  law.'  The  direct  primary  is  retained  for  the  nominating  of  candi- 
dates for  local  offices. 

The  legislature  of  Idaho,  in  1919,  repealed  the  state-wide  primary 
law  which  had  been  in  effect  since  1909,  County  conventions  are 
held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  the  state  convention 
which  is  given  the  function  of  nominating  U.  S.  senators,  representa- 
tives to  Congress,  presidential  electors,  and  all  elective  state  officials 
to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  state.  The  direct  primary  is 
retained  for  nominating  state  senators  and  representatives,  district 
judges,  and  county  officials.  Precinct  committeemen  and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  county  convention  are  also  selected  at  the  regular  official 
direct  primary.* 

The  attempt  of  the  legislatures  in  at  least  three  states  to  restore  the 
convention  system,  in  part  at  least,  was  defeated  by  the  people. 

The  legislature  of  South  Dakota,  in  1920,  passed  a  bill  for  the 
re-establishing  of  the  convention  for  the  nomination  of  all  state  offi- 
cers except  the  governor  and  for  the  selection  of  national  committee- 
men and  delegates,  but  the  measure  was  defeated  by  the  people  on  a 
referendum  vote  by  82,000  to  65,000.' 

1.  See  "The  Trend  of  the  Direct  Primary,"  by  Ralph  S.  Boots,  in  The  Americaa 
Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  412-431.     (August,  1922). 

2.  See  New  York,  Consolidated  Laws,  1922,  Chap.  17,  Art.  6,  Section  131. 

3.  Ibid:    Section  132. 

4.  State  of  Idaho,  General  and  Primary  Election  Laws,  1922,  pp.  25-39. 

5.  The  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  419.    (August,  1922). 
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The  legislature  of  Nebraska  in  1919  enacted  a  law  re-establishing 
the  delegate  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  minor 
state  offices,  but  in  a  referendum  vote  the  measure  was  defeated  by 
133,000  to  49,000/ 

The  legislature  of  Montana  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  general 
election,  November,  1920,  an  act  to  repeal  the  direct  primary  law  and 
set  up  instead  a  primary  for  the  nomination  of  city  and  county  offi- 
cials and  a  convention  system  for  the  nomination  of  state  and  congres- 
sional candidates.  The  measure  was  defeated  by  a  margin  of  17,000 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  138,000.  The  people  also  decisively  defeated  a 
measure  amending  the  law  in  minor  respects.  They  also  defeated  a 
measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  generally  discredited  preferential  presi- 
dential primary  law,  evidently  thinking  that  "this  was  a  repeal  of  the 
general  primary  law  and  they  registered  strongly  against  it.'" 

The  movement  of  non-partisan  nomination  of  candidates  for  certain 
local  offices  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  the  northwest.  Wisconsin 
provides  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  county  offices  in  coun- 
ties of  250,000  population  by  non-partisan  primaries.* 

A  North  Dakota  law  of  1919  provided  for  the  nomination  on  a 
"non-partisan  primary  ballot"  of  "candidates  for  nomination  to  all 
elective  county  offices,  the  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme  and  district 
courts  and  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
county  superintendent  of  schools.'" 

South  Dakota,  in  1921,  likewise  established  non-partisan  primaries 
for  the  nomination  of  "judges  of  the  supreme,  circuit,  and  county 
courts.'" 

Minnesota,  since  1912,  has  provided  for  the  non-partisan  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  all  judges,  county  and  city  officials,  and  members 
of  the  state  legislature. 

The  effect  of  the  system  with  regard  to  the  state  legislature  in 
Minnesota  is  reported  to  be  as  follows:  "The  non-partisan  election 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature  has  tended  to  decrease  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  legislators.    Taxes  and  appropriations  have  been  uncon- 

1.  The  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  XVI»  p.  419.     (August,  1922). 

2.  Letter  to  the  writer  from  J.  T.  Carrol,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mon- 
tana, May  16,  1922. 

3.  Wisconsin,  Election  Laws  of  1921,  p.  32,  Section  5.265. 

4.  North  Dakota,  Election  Laws,  1921,  p.  121. 
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trolled.  There  has  been  much  freak  legislation.  No  effective  leader- 
ship is  possible.  While  in  theory  the  legislature  is  non-partisan,  it 
seems  impossible  to  make  it  so  in  practice.  Furthermore,  the  partisan 
governor  must  work  vi^ith  the  legislature.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  no 
such  serious  criticism  of  the  non-partisan  election  of  judges  and  city 
officials.  On  the  whole  the  results  in  those  fields  seem  to  be  satis- 
factory."* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Vermont  took  a  long  step,  in  1921, 
toward  the  "closed"  primary  by  providing  separate  ballots  "for  each 
party  participating  in  the  primary.  A  person  voting  at  such  a  pri- 
mary shall  indicate  to  the  ballot  clerk  his  party  choice,  and  such  ballot 
clerk  shall  give  him  the  ballot  of  such  party  and  no  other."' 

There  has  been,  recently,  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  official 
recognition  of  party  conventions  in  direct  primary  states.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  Vermont,  the  convention  is  held  after  the  primary.  The 
law  of  that  state  provides  for  a  convention  composed  of  the  party's 
nominees  for  "state  offices,  state  senators,  county  officers,  and  rep- 
resentatives to  the  general  assembly."  The  function  of  the  conven- 
tion is  to  make  and  adopt  the  platform  of  the  party,  to  nominate 
presidential  electors  and  to  effect  an  organization  for  the  following 
two  years."*  The  state  of  Washington,  in  1921,  also  gave  a  legal 
status  to  party  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  and  adopt- 
ing a  party  platform  and  formulating  a  legislative  program.* 

Minnesota  recently  began  an  interesting  experiment  with  the  "pre- 
primary  convention,"  established  as  a  part  of  the  nominating  system. 
A  party  convention  is  held  during  the  last  sesven  days  in  March  for 
the  purpose  of  indorsing  party  candidates  to  appear  on  the  primary 
ballot  with  the  party's  endorsement.  Delegates  to  the  state  conven- 
tion are  selected  by  a  county  convention,  consisting  of  delegates 
elected  at  a  direct  primary  of  the  party  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  March.  Candidates  for  the  position  of  delegate  to  the  county 
convention  must  file  an  affadavit  of  this  candidacy  with  the  county 
auditor  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  second  Tuesday  in  March.* 
Securing  a  place  on  the  ballot  by  petition  of  voters  is  also  provided 

1.  Report  in  answer  to  the  questionnaire  by  Sister  Helen  Angela  Hurley  of  the 

University  of  Minnesota. 

2.  Vermont,  Acts  of  1921,  No.  7. 

3.  Vermont,  Acts  of  1921,  No.  8. 

4.  The  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  422.     (August,  1922.)  • 

5.  Minnesota,  Election  Laws,  1922  Edition;  pp.  55-59. 
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for/  Candidates  endorsed  by  the  convention  and  candidates  securing 
a  place  on  the  ballot  by  means  of  nomination  papers  are  voted  on  at 
the  party  primary  on  the  third  Monday  in  June/ 

Under  the  Minnesota  plan  the  machinery  of  nominations  and  elect- 
tions  is  put  in  motion  during  the  last  part  of  January,  or  the  first  of 
February,  and  is  kept  running  to  date  of  the  election  in  November. 
The  working  of  the  system  in  its  first  year,  1922,  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: "The  caucuses  which  were  held  this  year  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  these  pre-primary  conventions  were  so  poorly  attended 
that  practically  no  one  except  party  workers  appeared.  Less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  voters  put  in  their  appearance 
at  these  caucuses.  In  the  convention  which  followed  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  the  organization  candidates  should  receive  the  endorsement 
of  the  assembled  delegates.  So  few  other  candidates  have  filed  for 
the  nomination  at  the  primaries  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee  it  was|  agreed  that  there  would  be 
no  need  of  any  active  campaigning  before  the  primaries.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  the  candidates  endorsed  at  the  party  convention 
will  be  rubber-stamped  at  the  primaries.  In  other  words,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  voters  this  year,  the  pre-primary 
convention  for  the  endorsement  of  candidates  has  practically  sup- 
planted the  primaries  themselves.  At  the  same  time  under  our  laws 
the  election  process  has  been  spread  over  a  period  of  practically 
eleven  months  from  January  to  November.'" 

The  combination  of  the  convention  and  the  primary  as  it  is  pro- 
vided for  in  Minnesota  is  not  considered  to  be  a  successful  experi- 
ment by  the  political  scientists,  party  leaders,  and  newspapers  from 
Minnesota  which  answered  the  writer's  questionnaire.  Reforms 
which  simplify  rather  than  make  more  complicated  the  election 
process  is  the  present  day  need. 

An  unusual  provision  in  the  Iowa  direct  primary  law  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  It  provides  that  a  candidate  to  receive  the 
nomination  in  a  primary  election  must  receive  "not  less  than  thirty- 
five  per  centum  of  all  the  votes  cast  by  the  party  for  such  ofiice,"*  and 

1.  Minnesota,  Election  Laws,  1922  Edition,  p.  60. 

2.  Ibid:  p.  31. 

3.  Letter  to  the  writer  from  Professor  William  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
for  Research  in  Government,  University  of  Minnesota,  June  7,  1922. 

4.  State  of  Iowa,  Primary  and  General  Election  Laws,  1922,  p.  42. 
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in  case  no  candidate  receives  the  required  vote  the  nomination  is  made 
by  the  county,  district,  or  state  convention  as  the  case  may  be.' 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  district  and  state  conventions 
are  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  county  convention,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  chosen  at  the  preceding  direct  primary.* 

The  Boston  Herald  comments  on  the  Iowa  plan  as  follows:  "The 
lowans  have  attached  a  provision  to  their  popular  primary  which 
seems  to  us  altogether  admirable  and  perhaps  a  way  out  of  the  troubles 
we  are  having  in  this  state.  .  .  .  Such  a  rule  [the  35  per  cent, 
requirement]  would  have  prevented  the  nomination  of  a  former  state 
treasurer,  and  other  misfits  of  the  primary  system.  Why  is  not  this 
Iowa  idea  a  way  out  for  us  ?"* 

Such  a  scheme  could  not  well  be  applied  in  Maine,  however,  unless 
the  conventions  were  postponed  until  after  the  primaries,  and  a  great 
deal  can  be  said  for  the  holding  of  the  conventions  prior  to  the  pri- 
maries. 

The  Indiana  plan  goes  further  than  the  Iowa  plan  by  leaving  the 
nomination  of  governor  and  U.  S.  senator  to  the  convention  unless 
the  candidates  receive  a  majority  vote  in  the  primaries.  In  actual 
practice  a  preferential  vote  on  governor  and  U.  S.  senator  is  taken  in 
the  primaries  and  becomes  binding  on  the  convention  in  case  the  can- 
didate receives  a  majority  vote.* 

A  similar  result,  the  prevention  of  nomination  by  a  mere  plurality, 
is  secured  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas  by  the  use  of  a 
second  primary. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  many  states  with  regard  to  strengthen- 
ing corrupt  practices  acts  and  regulating  expenditures  in  primary 
campaigns.  The  state  of  New  Jersey  has  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  complete  laws  on  the  subject  among  the  direct  primary  states.* 
Campaign  managers  are  required  to  deposit  their  funds  with  accredit- 
ed banks  and  pay  all  bills  through  them.  No  expenditures  can  le- 
gally be  made  except  on  a  written  order  of  a  campaign  manager.  The 
treasurer  of  every  party  committee  must  give  a  statement  of  all  money 
received  and  the  names  of  the  contributors,  also  the  purposes  of  all 

1.  State  of  Iowa,  Primary  and  General  Election  Laws,  1922,  pp.  47-SOL 

2.  Editorial  in  The  Boston  Herald,  June  S,  1922. 

3.  Indiana,  Election  Laws,  1922,  pp.  30;  37. 

4.  New  Jersey,  An  Act  to  Regulate  Elections;  with  Amendments  thereto,  and 
Other  Acts  Concerning  Elections  to  the  End  of  the  Legislative  Session  of  1922. 
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expenditures  over  five  dollars.  A  candidate  for  nomination  may  hire 
only  one  w^atcher.  The  expenditure  of  money  for  advertising  in 
newspapers,  printing  of  handbills,  posters,  etc.,  is  forbidden  except  in 
the  case  of  paid  advertisements  vi^here  the  advertisement  is  signed  with 
the  "true  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  paying  for  the 
law,  however,  is  unually  liberal^  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  may  be  expended  for  the  several  candidates  contesting  in  the  pri- 
maries. For  example,  the  limit  on  the  amount  that  may  be  expended 
in  aid  of  the  candidacy  of  any  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor or  for  U.  S.  senator  is  $50,000;  for  a  candidate  for  representa- 
tive to  Congress,  $7,500.^ 

The  experience  of  New  Jersey  and  other  states  experimenting 
with  corrupt  practices  acts  should  be  followed  with  interest  by  those 
states  desiring  to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  working  of  the 
direct  primary  system. 


1.  New  Jersey,  An  Act  to  Regulate  Elections;  with  Amendments  thereto,  and 
Other  Acts  Concerning  Elections  to  the  End  of  the  Leg^islative  Session  of  1922,  p. 
239. 


CHAPTER  VII 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY  IN  MAINE 

With  the  desire  of  securing  a  cross  section  of  representative  opinion 
on  the  direct  primary  in  Maine  a  questionnaire  was  submitted,  in 
May,  1922,  to  the  members  of  the  Maine  legislature  of  1921.  Opin- 
ions were  sought  with  regard  to  the  success  or  failure  and  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  the  system,  changes  favored,  and  the  status 
of  local  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  subject. 

Only  fifty-four  replies  were  received.  Presumably,  however,  the 
replies  came  from  those  who  were  interested  and  had  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

Among  the  fifty-four  legislators  replying,  twenty-one  considered 
the  primary  an  undoubted  success,  twenty-seven  considered  it  a  de- 
cided failure,  while  six  were  neutral  or  non-committal.  Fifteen  of 
those  who  opposed  the  primary  advocated  a  return  to  the  old  conven- 
tion system,  four  proposed  a  combination  of  the  convention  and  the 
primary,  while  the  remaining  seven  offered  no  constructive  sugges- 
tions. 

A  fair  summary  of  the  opinions  of  those  favoring  the  repeal  of  the 
primary  is  contained  in  the  following: 

"There  seem  to  me  to  be  two  distinct  disadvantages  to  the  law.  In 
the  first  place,  the  machinery  is  cumbersome  and  makes  a  contest  pro- 
hibitive except  in  a  small  election  district,  unless  one  is  financially  able 
to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  This  disadvantage  exists  in 
theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  On  the  practical  side  there  is  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  that  because  of  the  fact  that  the  rural  vote  does 
not  turn  out  in  a  primary  election,  the  urban  control  of  nominations 
has  become  more  marked  than  would  ever  be  possible  under  a  conven- 
tion system. 

"Two  of  the  features  which  seem  to  me  to  represent  weak  points  in 
the  law  are,  first,  the  small  number  of  names  required  to  place  a  name 
on  the  primary  ballot,  and  second,  the  fact  that  nominations  are  made 
by  plurality  vote.  At  the  same  time  that  I  suggest  these  to  be  weak 
points,  I  realize  that  it  should  not  be  made  too  difficult  a  matter  to 
have  a  name  placed  on  the  primary  ballot  and  also  that  there  is  no 
way  to  eliminate  the  plurality  feature  except  by  an  additional  election 
which  would  make  the  cost*  even  more  excessive. 
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"I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  convention  nominations  vv^as  not  only  more  w^orkable  than  the  pres- 
ent system,  but  tended  to  give  us  on  the  whole  more  desirable  candi- 
dates and  office-holders.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  this  system  had  its 
weak  spots  and  that  it  was  at  times  very  greatly  abused,  but  if  a  uni- 
form caucus  date  was  set  by  the  legislature  so  that  caucuses  all  over 
the  state  would  be  held  at  the  same  time,  and  if  credentials  were  so 
regulated  that  they  could  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  I  believe  that 
on  the  whole  the  system  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  present 
one." 

The  following  is  presented  as  being  fairly  typical  of  the  opinions  of 
those  who  favor  the  primary  and  oppose  its  repeal : 

"The  people  as  a  whole  have  the  opportunity  to  control  the  politi- 
cal parties  and  select  the  candidates,  thus  to  a  great  degree  eliminating 
the  disproportionate  power  of  the  'interests,'  or  certain  groups,  which 
used  to  prevail  in  the  old  convention  system. 

"Every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  can  run  for  office,  with  the  result 
that  we  often  get  candidates  of  a  lower  grade  of  intelligence  than 
under  the  old  system,  yet  we  generally  get  men  of  a  greater  sense  of 
public  honor.  The(  people  support  the  man  with  a  reputation  for  ad- 
hering to  the  people's  interests.  The  weakness  is  that  which  is  inher- 
ent in  popular  government — the  whole  populace  may  make  a  mistake 
— but  all  history  shows  that  there  is  less  danger  from  these  mistakes 
than  from  government  by  cliques  or  'interests.' 

"The  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  they  have  elimi- 
nated the  'boss'  is  the  secret  of  its  success. 

"The  politicians  and  the  'interests'  and  most  of  the  newspapers  con- 
trolled thereby  are  in  favor  of  a  change.  I  believe  the  man  in  the 
street  and  the  man  on  the  farm  want  the  present  system  retained.  I 
believe  that  the  primary  law  would  be  retained  on  referendum  vote." 

With  regard  to  the  status  of  local  public  opinion  on  the  subject  the 
answers  varied  from  "almost  unanimous  for  repeal"  to  "almost  unani- 
mous for  the  retention"  of  the  primary.  A  majority  reported  an  atti- 
tude of  "lamentable  indifference"  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  the  voters  are  now  taking  a 
more  active  interest  in  the  subject.  It  has  been  discussed  at  length, 
recently,  in  the  columns  of  the  leading  newspapers,  and  various  civic 
organizations  have  taken  up  the  study  of  the  question. 
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When  the  voters  of  Maine  in  1911  adopted  the  primary  law,  its 
more  ardent  proponents  appeared  to  believe  that  it  would  remedy 
most  of  the  ills  of  democracy.  But  having  the  limitations  of  all  mere 
instruments  of  government,  the  direct  primary  has  not  been  self- 
operative  and  many  of  the  promised  benefits  have  not  been  fully  real- 
ized. On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  disadvantages  predicted  by  its 
opponents  have  not  materialized. 

Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  no  system  is  perfect  or  can  fit  the 
needs  of  all  times  and  that,  if  popular  government  is  to  endure  and 
advance,  improvements  must  be  continually  sought  after. 

The  search  for  improvements  in  the  nominating  system  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  best  means  for  developing,  and  giving  due  recog- 
nition to,  real  leadership.  Better  co-relation  between  candidates  and 
the  party  platform  is  a  goal  to  be  sought  after.  The  state  party  con- 
ventions may  be  improved,  perhaps,  by  being  made  more  representative 
of  the  party  as  a  whole. 

In  the  light  of  experience  several  minor  improvements  may  be  sug- 
gested. For  example:  A  state-wide  registration  and  enrolment  law 
would  make  the  party  primary  more  completely  "closed."  Portland, 
without  question,  should  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  enrol- 
ment law.  The  holding  of  primaries  in  cases  where  there  is  no  con- 
test might  be  dispensed  with.  The  corrupt  practices  act  and  the  pro- 
visions limiting  expenditures  might  be  strengthened. 

The  best  results,  however,  in  the  selection  of  candidates  will  come 
only  with  an  awakened  public  interest  on  the  part  of  the  voters  and 
an  aroused  civic  conscience  which  will  lead  the  voters  to  accept  as  a 
public  and  patriotic  duty  the  task  of  selecting  candidates  for  office. 
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